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MONOGRAMS. 

Wuat is a monogram? 

twisted together, so that nobody can read them, 
and then stamped on your note-paper. 

This is a fair description of a monogram accord- 


century. Most people would be greatly astonished 
| to be told that these interlaced letters are not 
| monograms at all. They may be polygrams—but 
| monograms they are not. 

The word monogram, as every one knows, signi- 
| fies a single letter or symbol (monos, single ; gramma, 
| letter). Strictly speaking, then, a monogram is a 
| combination of two or more letters combined so as 
to form a single symbol. The diphthongs and 
| EE, for instance, are pure monograms, and so also 
| is the ampersand (&). 
| Diphthonged letters were probably first used in 
| translating from Greek into Latin. In Greek 
| writing, when vowels were written side by side, 
but sounded together, the vowels were kept sepa- 
rate; but in Latin writing, some of them were 
joined together, as in the diphthongs just quoted. 
Indeed, the medieval monks employed numerous 
contractions, some monogrammatic, some not, 


space. The most familiar example of these con- 
tractions is the ampersand, which is a pure mono- 
gram of the Latin word et (and), so contrived that 
it can be written by a single stroke of the pen. 
In the italic ampersand (&), still employed in 
typography, the letters E T can clearly be traced. 
Similar contractions are common in oriental writing. 
In Hebrew epistolary correspondence, which com- 
mences with ‘By the help of God’ (Beesrath 
Hashem), these words are represented by a pure 
monogram composed of the letters B H. 

The foregoing examples shew what is meant by 
a pure monogram. ‘They are not given as illustra- 
tions of the early use of monograms, or of joined 
letters. These are of much higher antiquity. Mr 
Berri, in his Monograms Historical and Practical, 
gives it as his opinion that such devices took their 


origin from Egyptian hieroglyphics.. Take, for 
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example, the triple taw or T, which among the 
Hebrews was the sign of security. The origin of 
the tau is lost; but some writers assert that it was 
the form of the Egyptian Nilometer, used to ascer- 
tain the height of the waters of the Nile, upon 
which depended the sustenance and lives of the 
inhabitants of Egypt. But, remarks Mr Berri, 
‘whatever might have been its origin, whether it 
was derived from the Nilometer or the Egyptian 
Trinity, that simple mark has been handed down 
from age to age. 

The Israelites bore this symbol on their banners, 
sometimes singly, sometimes triply. It is said to 
be referred to in Ezekiel ix. 6: ‘Slay utterly old 
and young, both maids, and little children, and 
women: but come not near any man upon whom 
is the mark.’ This mark was also called the letter 
of life, and among the Greeks the token of absolu- 
tion, because prisoners or culprits upon whom this 
mark was placed had their lives spared. 

In modern times, the same sign or monogram, if 
it may be so called, is, according to some authori- 
ties, found in heraldry in the form of the St 
Anthony’s cross, so called because that saint always 
bore this device on his habit. This form of the 
tau implies that ‘he who beareth it is a stay or 
supporter of his prince, and an upholder of the 
Christian faith.’ 

Astle, in The Origin and Progress of Writing, 
informs us that monograms were anciently used in 
Syria, Egypt, and Greece, and he gives numerous 
examples of joined letters taken from early Greek 
manuscripts, though none from Syriac or Egyptian. 

Joined letters are also found on early Greek 
coins. Prior to the Macedonian epoch, it seems to 
have been the custom to stamp on coins the first 
two or three letters of the name of the place of 
minting. These letters were all distinct and sepa- 
rate ; but the Greeks, not having the advantage of 
steel dies, the letters in the later impressions 
became more or less joined together, owing to the 
softness of the matrix. It is possible, and even 
probable, that this accident gave rise to the idea of 
saving lines by engraving the letters in a mono- 
grammatic form. Be this as it may, it is well 
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known that about the time of Alexander I. of 
Macedon (500 B.c.), the practice of stamping mono- 
grams on coins first came into vogue. ; 

From the Greeks, the practice of monogrammatic 
abbreviation descended to the Etruscans and 
Romans, and through them to all the nations of 
civilised Europe. Ducange, in his Glossariwm, 
gives a plate with numerous examples of mono- 
grams used by emperors, popes, &c. from the time 
of Hadrian (beginning of the second century) down- 
wards. The sacred monogram or chrismon was 
extensively used by Constantine (fourth century). 
The principal banner of the army under that 
emperor, supported at the summit of the pike a 
crown of gold, enclosing the chrismon or myste- 
rious monogram, at once expressive of the figure of 
the cross and of the name of Christ (Gibbon, De- 
cline and Fall, chap. xx., Note). The ‘mysterious 
monogram’ was nothing more nor less than the 
letters Chi, Rho (x P), the first two letters of the 
word Christos joined together. It was used by 
Constantine probably as a political measure for 
increasing his popularity, when he saw that the 
Christian religion was extending in spite of the 
fiercest persecutions ; but the legend is that this 
emperor saw a vision in the heavens, composed of 
the words, ‘In hoc signo vinces, surrounding the 
cross or monogram referred to, and that he then 
adopted this symbol to mark his conversion to 
Christianity. 

The chrismon is said to be of much more ancient 
date than the time of Constantine. It is supposed 
by some to symbolise the Egyptian deity Osiris. 
However this may be, modern critics are of opinion 
that similar signs were stamped on Greek coins, 
and displayed on the labarwm, or Roman standard, 
before the date of the vision of Constantine. The 
chrismon certainly appears carved on tombs in the 
Catacombs at Rome, which belong to a period 
anterior to that of Constantine; and the inference 
seems to be that that monarch merely brought the 
symbol into more general use. It 1s said by Mr 

ri that the sacred monogram never appeared 
on the coins of Constantine, though it did on 
those of his sons and successors. Barclay, in his 
Monograms, gives facsimiles of two coins of the 
Constantine period, on which are seen figures of 
the emperor bearing the labarum, and displaying 
the chrismon. 

The use of this symbol was continued by the 
popes. In the time of St Augustine, it was gener- 
ally placed at the beginning of letters ; and in the 
middle ages (beginning, according to Hallam, 486 
A.D.), the chrismon was often added to signatures 
at the foot of deeds. It was thus employed by 
way of oath on the part of the writers or signers, 
as was the cross afterwards used by the Saxon 
kings. This was similar to the cross which in 
the present day is attached by Roman Catholic 
age to their signatures, and to the mark used 

y illiterate persons. 

Monograms are frequent on Roman coins of the 
fifth and subsequent centuries, where they not 
unfrequently fill the whole field. About this time, 
monogrammatic treatment of names seems to have 
become common, the early kings of France and 
Italy, and other sovereigns, using mon for 
signatures. The early French kings left the mono- 

to be written by their secretaries, except 
where the first person was used, when the signature 
was made by the king himself. 


Charlemagne (742—814 a.D.) had a variety of 
monograms, as is shewn by examination of the 
manuscripts of his time. The sacred monogram 
appears on his coins. It is said that he was the 
first to sign documents with a monogram made by 
means of a thin perforated plate, as in stencilling, 
or by means of a stamp with the characters 
engraved in relief. Pope Leo III., who was con- 
temporary with Charlemagne, incorporated the 
chrismon with his name. An example is given by 
Ducange. Indeed, about this period (ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh centuries), kings, nobles, and the 
higher clergy almost always used monogrammatic 
signatures. The scaffold-like look of the perpen- 
diculars of the Roman letters gave the monograms 
of this date a very ugly appearance. The later the 
period, the more crowded, unconnected, and un- 
readable monograms became, until, at the end of 
the tenth century, monograms as royal signatures 
began to fall into disuse. Robert II. of France 
(996 'a.D.) did not always use them; Philip L 
(1060 a.D.), rarely. Their use finally died out in 
France in the time of Charles IV. (1322 a.p.). 

In Italy, monograms went out about the same 
time; but in Germany they were in vogue for 
some two centuries later. They, however, lost 
their imperial dignity, being freely used by 
merchants to mark their goods (merchants’ marks), 

Monograms were scarcely ever used by the kings 
of Spain or England. Monograms did not come 
into general use in England till the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, when they were commonly 
associated with merchants’ marks, These marks 
were, as a rule, very obscure and ambiguous, and 
constructed without any system. They were used 
by wool-merchants and other traders, and examples 
of them may still be found scattered about the 
country, especially carved in churches, in com- 
memoration of the individuals who contributed to 
building those edifices. Some of the earliest, 
belonging to the first half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, are to be found in Norwich (see publications 
of the Norwich Archeological Association) ; and 
many, a little later, at Hitchin Church; St 
Margaret’s, Lynn ; St John the Baptist and Red- 
cliffe churches, Bristol ; the old church at Doncaster ; 
the old church, Hull ; and elsewhere. 

Printers’ marks seem to have been suggested by 
merchants’ marks. In the first instance, they 
were generally of the kind called the rebus, such as 
we now see when a bee is put for the letter B, 
Printers’ marks were soon after most elaborately 
decorated, the monogrammatic portion only occupy- 
ing a small shield in a large field of ornament. 
The use of printers’ marks still continues ; indeed, 
one can hardly take up a book now-a-days with- 
out finding the initials of the publishers (who are 
also frequently the printers) embellishing the title- 

e in the purest style of nineteenth century art. 

he last use of monograms in this country, prior 
to their recent revival, was upon tradesmen’s 
tokens, where they not unfrequently appear. 

So much for the history of the monogram. Ina 
pure monogram, such as those used in contracted 
writing, the point aimed at, as before remarked, is 
a saving of lines. But where ornamentation is the 
object, as in the modern so-called monogram, but 
more correctly polygram, there is no occasion to 
save lines, if a more agreeable effect can be pro- 
duced by using them. Now, it is a fact well 
known to designers that interlacing lines and 
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broken surfaces are pleasing to the eye. Why 
this is so, can scarcely be explained ; but if the 
fact is admitted, then there can be no reason why 
we should not gratify the sense of sight by design- 
ing polygrams rather than pure monograms. The 
only pity is that the word should be so loosely 
used, and that we should persist in speaking of 
designs which are not monogrammatic, as though 
they were. 

A few words on the principles to be followed in 
constructing these so-called monograms will appro- 
priately conclude this paper. It is a great fault 
with the designers of these devices in the present 
day that they follow no rules, but string together 
higgledy-piggledy the letters they purpose to 
honour, and then endeavour to convince them- 
selves that they have elaborated a strikingly 
beautiful monument of art. It has probably never 
occurred to them that in order to render such 
work of the slightest value in an artistic point of 
view, some principle should dictate it, some idea 
should pervade it. And if they have not considered 
this fact, they have probably overlooked another 
—namely, that a knowledge of principles results 
from study, and that their successful application is 
the consequence of ability aided by experience. It 
is not to be wondered at that persons who have 
never studied the subject should fail to evolve out 
of their inner consciousness compositions that will 
bear examination. 

The first requisite in a thing which has to be 
read is legibility. Here we at once join issue with 
many monogrammatists who are of opinion that the 
monogram should not be decipherable at the first 
glance, but that it should involve some sort of 
puzzle. No doubt, where many letters, as of an 
entire name, for instance, are interlaced, a moment- 
ary bewilderment may be experienced even by the 
most apt monogram reader. This enigmatical con- 
dition, however, should not be sought for by the 
designer, but rather as much as possible avoided, 
and the monogram rendered as legible as the 
materials permit. Also, there should be an order 


| in which the letters are to be read, otherwise the 


same design might stand for AZ and ZA. To 
this end some rules should be adopted that appeal 
to the common sense of the reader. 

Now, it seems only reasonable, in a language 
which is read from left to right, that a combination 
of initials, or of the letters of a name, even though 
ornamentally written, should be read by the same 
tule. Hence, we place the letters in our monogram 
in such a way that the one to be read first is to the 
left, and so on to the right. Sometimes, as where 
several letters cluster round the initial J, it is 
more convenient to draw the monogram so as to 
read from above downwards. 

In monograms containing but two letters, the 
letters should be of equal size, and the reading is 
from left to right. 

In monograms containing more than two letters, 
one letter, the most important, generally has more 
prominence given it than the others. 

The important letter in an initial monogram is 
the initial of the surname ; in a word-monogram, 
the initial of the word. Just as we write May, 
and not maY, so we should, in designing a mono- 
gram of this name, make M the prominent letter. 

In a name-monogram, the principal letter is to 
be read first ; in an initial monogram, last. 

The necessary prominence is obtained by causing 


the important letter to embrace all the others, or, 
at all events, the external letters right and left. In 
order to do this, the letter must be broader than 
the others ; it should also be a trifle longer from 
above downwards, and somewhat stouter in outline. 
In illustration of what is meant, take a pencil and 
a threepenny-piece, and draw round the latter a 
circle, pressing gently with the pencil. Then move 
the coin so that it covers rather less than one-third 
of the first circle, and draw the pencil round it as 
before. Then take a sixpence, and place it over 
these two circles, so that the outer edge of one 
appears as much to the left of the sixpence, as the 
outer edge of the other appears to its right. Then 
draw a circle round the sixpence, pressing rather 
more heavily than before ; and on removing the 
sixpence, a rough monogram of the letters O, O, O 
will be seen; which will shew what is meant by 
order and prominence of letters. 

The shape which the monogram should assume 
has to be considered. It is the opinion of most 
monogrammatists that the general outline of the 
design should have reference to a circumscribing 
figure, such as an oval ora circle. This is sound 
doctrine enough if a circular or oval field has to be 
filled, as in the case of a coin or of a ring. Bar- 
clay’s designs for marking silver-plate shew well 
the importance of filling the field, and the advant- 
age to the design when arranged with that object. 
So, when a button, brooch, scarf-pin, or other 
article which presents a small circumscribed field 
has to be ornamented, undoubtedly the design 
should have reference to the shape of the thing. 
3ut when a piece of note-paper, or a soup-tureen, 
or a chair-back has to be marked, where only a 
small portion of the field has to be filled, it is out 
of all question to attempt a design with reference 
to the outline of the object. Nor need any 
imaginary circumscribing line, in our opinion, be 
drawn. If the design is neat and compact, and not 
straggling, it does not matter, in our view, what 
shape it assumes, when small ona large field, for the 
eye does not then connect the circumference of the 
design with the circumference of the object. Com- 
pactness is the only important element. A design 
which goes flying about all over the place, defeats 
the intention of covering only a small portion of 
the field. 

The size of the monogram, under these circum- 
stances, is a question of individual taste, just as 
much as the size of the type in which a book is 

rinted. Personally, for note-paper, we like uncial 
re ; but most people prefer smaller letters. 

The compactness of the design depends to a great 
extent on so arranging the spaces between the lines 
that they shall be nearly equal in area, otherwise 
the drawing will look crowded in one part and 
straggling in another. A good deal of practice and 
ingenuity is required to manage this nicely, so as 
to avoid the appearance of effort in the contrivance, 
In addition to this, the letters should be inter- 
locked. This is effected by taking care that in all 
cases where lines cut each other, the crossing should 
be over and under alternately. Flourishes and 
other ornaments may be sparingly introduced, if 
equality of areas and alternate crossing cannot be 
compassed without their aid. But it is — art to 
contrive the effect of compactness by m the 
letters themselves, lengthening here, widening there, 
pinching, adding a finial, and so on, to adapt each 
to its special position. In our opinion, monograms 
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cannot be too severely drawn ; profusion of orna- 
ment makes the composition leoey ornament 
should only be allowed where the design requires 
its addition. Experience alone, and what, for want 
of a better explanation, is called taste, can guide 
the draughtsman to distinguish between the use 
and abuse of ornament. 

Lastly, a balance should be aimed at in the 
finished work. What constitutes balance can 
hardly be explained, any more than what con- 
stitutes harmony in colouring. It may be replied 
that certain saturating proportions of the primitive 
colours satisfy the eye and produce harmony. That 
is true theoretically ; but practically, it is found 


that in the conceptions of genius there is constant 
departure from rule, which pleases the educated | 
eye; just as in music an occasional discord, or in | 
try a spondaic verse, pleases the educated ear. | 
The same applies to balance in designing. A| 
balance may be got by working equally from both | 
sides of a centre, but yet the work may not please 
the artist’s eye. If it does, it is most likely good, 
whether truly balanced or not. If it displeases 
such an eye, there is probably some lack of feeling | 
in it ; though, possibly, the artist may not be able 
to point out exactly where the defect lies. But he 
knows that he would have done it differently. 

Reversed letters are totally inadmissible in mono- 
grams which are to be read in the ordinary way. 
If intended to be deciphered by holding before a | 
looking-glass, then a reversed cipher would be in | 
excellent taste. In some cases, as of pierced mono- | 
grams—as, for instance, in the G.R. on the gates of | 
the Marble Arch—the reversed letters are correct, 
because there the intention is that the monogram 
shall be read from either side. 

As for eccentric monograms, and the unfortunate 
bee which always creeps in where one of the 
initials happens to be a B, the less said the better. | 
They are Put puns, mostly without even the | 
redeeming quality of humour. The rebus is not | 
a monogram ; it 1s a puzzle by things represented ; | 
figures or pictures being employed instead of letters. | 
The rebus, as Camden has it, is the device of those | 
who lack other wit to express their conceit. 

In making choice of an alphabet to work from, 
whatever period is selected, its leading open 
must be adhered to, or the harmony of the com- 
position will be marred. Nothing is more distress- 
ing than a design which has the appearance of 
having been commenced in one century and | 
finished in another. As an illustration of the 
bad effect of mixing styles, take the chiffre Napo- | 
léon, which is fashionable in Paris. Nothing can | 
be more hideous, 

Individuals will, of course, fix on the period 
they prefer as a basis of operations. In our judg- 
ment, no letters are so graceful, none so elastic, 
and none, therefore, so suited to decorative purposes 
as those in vogue in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Choice of the alphabet of this period, 
too, gives the alternative in many instances of 
using round or square letters, in accordance with 
the exigences of the design. The round letters 
are the more elegant, and are more characteristic 
of the period, and should be used by preference ; 
but the Roman or angular D, E, H, M, N, T, and 
V, may be introduced without mixing the style. 

In monogram dies for stamping note-paper, we 

refer the letters to be slender and cut solid. 
hading should not be attempted except by expe- 


rienced hands, possessing an intimate knowledge of 
the style imitated ; and, certainly, all the letters in 
each design should be alike, whether solid, shaded, 
or in outline. 


ON HER MAJESTY’S SERVICE: SPECIAL, 
WHEN I was first appointed one of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Machinery, I thought myself a con- 
siderable personage. I was but a young man; but 
it seemed to me that I was set for ever above the 
troubles, and certainly the dependencies of life ; that 
there was no need to kotow to any man, and that, 
by no possible combination of circumstances, could 
I ever be ‘put ina funk.’ It was fated, however, 
that within a very few months of my appointment, 
I was to endure a greater fright than I had suf- 
fered in my lifetime before ; greater than when I 
was a schoolboy told to ‘ stay’ at Eton (which was 
the delicate introduction to the flogging-block); 
and greater than when I went in for my Civil 
Service examination, choked with dates to the 
throat-gate. As in the latter case, it was a moral 
fright, and not a physical one. I was not caught 
in the machinery which it was my duty to over- 
look (as has happened to a brother-inspector), and 
dragged slowly in by the coat-tails to an assortment 
of cogs and wheels, which I only escaped by the 
skin—of my teeth ; but I am not sure I would not 
have preferred the brief agony of such a position 
to the slow mental torture which I did suffer. 

When inspectors of machinery were first ap- 
pointed, many manufacturers resented it exceed- 
ingly. They contended that their mill was their 
castle, and that a tyrannical government had no 
right whatever to send its minions to pry into their 
goings on. If the machinery was unfenced, and 
the workmen did occasionally lose limb or life 
in consequence, that was their look-out, not ours, 
Such misadventures made people all the sharper— 
that is, those who were left alive. The principle 
of free trade was invaded by this meddling in its 
most vital part. England was not worth living in 
under such a system of espionage ; and if it was 
persevered in, they (for one) would throw up their 
business, and leave this benighted land. However, 
as a general rule, they did not throw up their 
business ; they remained where they were, and 
‘took it out’ of the inspectors. 

The storics I have had to listen to from Masters 
with respect to the certain ruin that awaited 
Trade under such circumstances, would have been 
terrible, had not the stories of their workpeople 
concerning matters that had happened, before the 
law stepped in, in the way of mutilation and 
death, weighed so much more heavily in the oppo- 
site scale. Of course, I was well treated. There 
are no more hospitable people in the world than 
your merchant-princes; and the cases were few 
indeed where those whom it was my duty to 
visit, and perhaps to rebuke, failed to dissociate 
me personally from my unwelcome office. Mr 
Woliton, however, a great Leeds manufacturer, 
proved an exception to this rule. He not only 
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resented government interference, but mine. He 

was almost rude to me in the presence of his 

workmen ; and not content with expressing himself 

yery strongly upon the ‘unfenced machinery’ 

question, actually addressed to me, from his | 
country-house, a letter, couched in the same 

violent terms, which I had the honour to receive 

some days afterwards at my residence in London. 

I wrote him, as it was my duty to do, a temperate | 
and reasonable reply ; but his epistle tickled me 
excessively, and happening to be corresponding 
that day with my college friend, Jack Rawlings, 
who has a very keen sense of humour, I epitomised 
Mr Wolfton’s communication for his benetit, adding 
a few lively comments of my own ! 

There was not the least harm in my doing so, of 
course. It was a ‘privileged communication.’ It 
would be hard indeed if one might not discuss the 
character of our fellow-creatures with one’s friend. 
Mr W. himself would scarcely have expected that 
Ishould write to Jack about unfenced machinery 
and the natural rights of employers of labour as I 
did to him. But it was essential not to put the two 
letters in the wrong envelopes. 

Let me here adjure any young hand at business 
who may read this dreadful story, never to begin a 
second letter until he has finished the first, and 
placed it in its properly directed envelope. In the 
days of sand-bottles, the saving of time might have 
been some object ; but by help of the blotting-paper, 
the time that may be lost in arranging matters in 
their right order is so infinitesimal, that it should 
always be done. For only imagine the risk that 
may be run if you do otherwise! You may be 
ordering hearth-rugs of your correspondent at Cape 
Coast, and trying to import ivory and gold-dust 
from Manchester. Your African agent will, of 
course, imagine you are making heartless jokes 
upon his climate ; and your Lancashire friend— 
who makes millions out of old bones and devil’s- 
dust—will resent your pleasantry as still more 
offensive. But even then you will not have made 
such a mistake as J made. It would have been the 
height of rudeness in any man to have written 
such a letter as I was involuntarily sending to the 
magnate of Leeds ; but in an official—an inspector! 
I protest that even at this distance of time it makes 
me damp to think of it. You will ask me, perhaps, 
how was it that I came to know that I had put the 
letters into their wrong envelopes? I can scarcely 
answer that question satisfactorily in a logical 
sense ; all I know is, the fact flashed upon me 
hours afterwards, as I sat in my office in Whitehall, 
and I felt at once as certain that it had occurred as 
I did of my own existence. I cast one agonised 
glance at the clock, and saw that it was not yet 
four—that there was an hour and a half before the 
country mails left the receiving-office in Bayswater, 
and I called a Hansom, and drove thither at top- 
most speed. 

Yes, I remembered it all now; my quiet but 
firmly expressed communication to Mr Wolfton 
had been laid on the right hand of my desk to dry, 
but the envelope addressed to him I had tossed to 
the left ; then I had scribbled off my facetious letter 
to Jack, and addressed his envelope; then, without 
enclosing either letter, I had fallen into ‘a brown- 
study,’ a dream of college-life, with its palmy days 
of friendship and careless joy ; and then—mechan- 


ically—I had folded up the letters, and put them 


each into the nearest envelope, which was the 
wrong one. That was how I worked it all out in 
my head, as I flew through the air in that rapid 
Hansom ; but however the thing had come to 
pass, I felt quite sure that it had done so; the 
means were now of little moment, but the conse- 
quences? For one thing, I should lose my 
inspectorship—that was a dead certainty ; for 
another, I should lose Louisa. Upon the strength 
of my appointment, I had ventured to propose to 
the very dearest girl in all the world—so dear, that 
her father could hardly be induced to part with 
her to me, even at the considerable figure which I 
was then able to command ; and now, or at least in 
a few days, if I could not stop that letter, I should 
be almost penniless. How I cursed the ‘ facilities’ 
afforded by the perfection of our post-office system ! 
The idea of that letter, now lying in its drawer at 
Beak Street, Bayswater, being at Shoddy Hall in 
Yorkshire—Mr Wolfton’s country residence—at 
seven A.M. next morning, was almost insupportable. 
Fortunately, the envelope was an official one; 
O.H.M.S. was printed on the left-hand corner of 
it; and on this circumstance I greatly relied. I 
had ‘only to explain, I thought, that I was an 
official personage, and that that letter was my 


letter, to get it back again out of the post. I was 
soon undeceived, however, upon this point. The 


head of the little postal establishment at Beak 
Street would not even so much as let me look at it. 
Under that long white bib—for he was a grocer, 
and wore one—beat the heart of a true patriot. 
He was there, he said, to do his ‘dooty ;’ a certain 
grave charge had been assigned to him, under con- 
ditions, and he was not the man to break faith. 
‘But, my good sir, urged I, ‘I am really the 
person I represent myself to be. You can come to 
Whitehall with me, and satisfy yourself of that 
fact. Iam in the Queen’s service, like yourself— 
and I shall make a point of representing in the 
proper quarter how resolutely you have stood by 
your regulations. But there is a point beyond 
which Determination becomes Obstinacy. To 
refuse me this letter is to obstruct the Public 
Good? 

‘Sir, replied the intrepid wretch, ‘if the Queen 

herself, in person, was to say to me: “Mr Binks, 
I’ve made a mistake, and dropped a letter into 
your box as ought not to go,” I shouldn’t let her 
ave it back again. “Parliament may do it, 
ma’am,’ I should say to her; “and it is to parlia- 
ment as you must apply; Binks has not the 
power.”’ 

I was desperate by this time, for it only wanted 
twenty minutes of the mail leaving, and I took out 
of my purse a five-pound note, and looked at him 
significantly. 

I saw that there was an inward struggle in his 
British heart, and whispered, like another Mephis- 
topheles : ‘I will give you Ten’ 

‘It’s as much as my place is worth, said the 
little man, with a sigh, ‘though nobody likes 
“turning away money” less than I do. I can’t do 
it. And let me tell you, sir, added he, with 
genuine dignity, ‘ it’s a mean thing in a gentleman, 
as you profess yourself to be, to tempt a poor man 
like this.’ 

I honoured him in my heart, though I also felt 
I could have strangled him on the spot. 

‘You are as incorruptible, said I bitterly, ‘as 


Robespierre.’ 
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This evidently pleased and flattered him. ‘ Any- 
thing that I can do for you, sir,’ said he, ‘ without 
rejudice to the public service, I am sure I shall 
te most happy. Any information’—— 
* What . will this Yorkshire letter have to 
a through ?’ inquired I, with a sudden gleam of 
a 


ope. 

The little man produced his postal books at once. 
‘It will leave the mail-train, sir, at Dodgely Junc- 
tion, where it will be stamped ; then it will go by 
mail-cart to Milbeck, which must be a small 
village, for there are no post-office orders issued at 
++? 


tent, and I resolved at once to go by that mail- 
train. There was still time, of course, by paying 
extra postage, to send a letter of apology to Shoddy 
Hall, which should arrive coincidently with my 
unfortunate despatch ; but I felt that that would 
be worse than useless. Mr Wolfton was not the 
man to accept an apology ; he was rather the man 
to come up by special train to lay his case before 
my superiors, and avenge his outraged dignity at 
all hazards: he was rather the man to rise in his 
_ in parliament (for he was an M.P.), and 

enounce me as the insolent minion of a tyrannical 
government ; and I seemed to see him doing it, 
with that suicidal letter in his clenched right hand. 

I started by the mail-train that night, with my 
thoughts as burglariously fixed upon the post-office 
van, as though -[ was a second ‘Jem the Penman,’ 
bent on a bullion-robbery : but, of course, that was 
not in my programme. Notwithstanding my 
failure in Beak Street, I determined to try my luck 
with the Dodgely postmaster ; a provincial official 


it. 
| With this meagre help I was obliged to be con- 
| 


authority, and was I not on Her Majesty’s service, 
travelling special to stop a letter with O.H.MLS. in 
the corner of its address ? 


at the Junction, and a more dismal spot it was 
impossible to imagine ; the Dodgely mail-bags had 
a carriage provided for them, but there was none 
for me. I ran after it wildly for a mile and a half, 
and reached the post-office within a minute or two 
of their arrival, hot and panting—though it was in 
the depth of winter. they would have thought 
me mad, had I gone in as I was, so I staid out- 
side to cool body and mind, suspiciously eyed by a 
rural policeman. Then I rang the bell, and de- 
manded to see the postmaster. That official him- 
self, in dressing-gown and slippers, opened the 
door. ‘1am come on particular busi ’ 

*Can’t see you now, sir, interrupted he curtly, 
‘ whatever it is ; we ’re sorting the mails.’ 

He would have slammed to the door, but I 
thrust my umbrella in, and prevented that. ‘It is 
about the mails that [ am here, saidI. ‘I have 
come down special from London, on Her Majesty’s 
Service. There has been a letter sent by mistake,’ 

‘Have you an order from the postmaster- 
general ?” 

‘ Yes—at least not exactly,’ 

He would not hear another word. It is my 
belief that he thought I was a person of bad 
character. 

‘You had best be off,” he said, and he looked 
significantly at the policeman. It was most humili- 
ating to an assistant-inspector of machinery. But 
I took his advice, and went off—to the inn. Every- 
body was in bed, of course ; but I knocked them up, 


Lp. - 


was more likely to be acted on by a semblance of 


It was five o’clock in the morning when I arrived | 


exhibited a purse full of sovereigns, and ordered a 
post-chaise-and-four to Milbeck. This was eight 
miles off; and the mail-cart rattled through the 
empty streets before my horses were brought out, 
It would have been shorter work to have taken a 
gig, but I trusted to my four horses to produce an 
impression. We did the eight miles in three- 
quarters of an hour, and met the mail-cart coming 
out of the village. 

The Milbeck post-office was also an establish- 
ment for the sale of children’s toys, half-penny 
balls of string, starch, cheap periodicals, and lolli- 
pops. It was kept by a widow woman of about 
eighty, and excessively deaf. She did not even 
hear the thunder of my equipage-and-four as 
it dashed up to her humble dwelling. But she 
could see with tolerable distinctness, and when her 
attention was drawn to my turn-out by her 
daughter and assistant, she ejaculated: ‘Lord ha’ 
mercy !’ 

‘Madam, said I, with a lofty air, ‘I have been 
despatched by Her Majesty the Queen to recover a 
communication which has been sent by mistake by 
this morning’s mail. Your letters, I see—for they 
were all lying in a heap on the little counter—have 
not as yet been delivered.’ 

‘No, sir, no: you may take your pick on ’em, 
I’m sure.’ 

‘Not at all, madam,’ said I. ‘I am not empowered 
to do that.’ For it began to strike me for the first 
time that I might be getting into as great a hobble 
for meddling with ‘the property of Her Majesty’s 
Postmaster-general,’ as for outraging the dignity of 
the proprietor of Shoddy Hall. The old lady, on 
the other hand, could get into no trouble, through 
being imposed on by so authoritative a messenger ; 
and even if she lost her post, I had only to pension 
her and her daughter for their natural lives. ‘The 
letter, madam, which I have to request you to 
hand over is enclosed (as I am instructed) in an 
official envelope, with O.H.MS in the corner’ 

‘Here it is, mother, cried the younger woman ; 
and the old lady fortunately snatched it out of her 
hand before she could read the address, and put it 
into mine, as though it had contained some ex- 
plosive substance. ‘It wasn’t my fault, pleaded 
she, ‘as it got there, I’m sure.’ 

‘No, madam, no; you are not to blame in the 
affair at all,’ observed I, in a tone of patronage, as 
I placed the precious missive in my breast-pocket. 
‘ What pretty toys you have, and what exceedingly 
tempting lollipops! I must take some back to my 
young friends at home.’ 

I invested five shillings in those two articles of 
commerce, thereby buying up almost her entire 
stock, and then the old lady and I parted upon the 
best of terms. As I left the shop, I heard her sa: 
to her daughter: ‘ Now, Elizabeth, make haste wit 
the squire’s letters ; you know what a caddel he 
makes if they beant sent over to the lodge at 
once.’ 

So it really had been a very narrow shave 
indeed. 

I wonder my hair didn’t turn gray during these 
dreadful twelve hours, and I shall never forget the 
worry and anxiety I suffered during them as long 
as I live. But the worst of it was, when I came to 
look into the epistle, about which I had been put 
in such a state, I found that I had placed Mr 
Wolfton’s letter in the right envelope after all!- 


My alarm had been entirely without foundation ; ‘a 
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had travelled one hundred and sixty miles by 
railway, hired a carriage-and-four, and bought half 
ashopful of toys and lollipops—and all for nothing. 


KEEPING CHRISTMAS. 


Your true Briton is an inconsistent creature. At 
home, nothing pleases him better than running 
down things English, and grumbling that they 
manage this, that, and the other much better 
abroad. Send him abroad, and he is never so 
happy as when exhibiting his native habits for the 
behoof of benighted foreigners. The very man 
who votes Christmas a bore, its customs out of 
date, and partakes of its pudding under protest, if 
Christmas-bound in some land where holly is 
unknown, and the proper purpose of mistletoe 
ignored, will move heaven and earth to keep his 
Christmas after the manner of Englishmen, taxing 
his resources and exhausting his wits to obtain a 
lum-pudding for his Christmas-day’s dinner. 

Vhether he be freezing in the icy regions of the 
arctic zone, or sweltering in the heat of tropical 
sunshine, however incongruous his surroundings, 
the coming round of the great feast brings with it 
a hearty desire to celebrate it duly ; and if he can- 
not contrive to do so exactly home-fashion, he 
makes himself as merry as circumstances allow, 
congratulating himself, like Mark Tapley, on being 
jolly under difficulties, 

In this spirit did our soldiers keep Christmas- 
day in Abyssinia, with the thermometer at seventy- 
five in the shade, tying bunches of fir and what 
green branches they could get to the poles of their 
tents, as substitutes for more orthodox evergreens. 
Mr Henty, who dined with the officers of the Third 
Native Infantry, was quite satisfied with his enter- 
tainment. Two enormous fir-branches hung aloft, 
beneath which the dinner-party made themselves 
comfortable upon chairs and boxes of every pos- 
sible height ; one man’s chin appearing just above 
the table—said table consisting of packing-case 
lids—while his neighbour had his knees on a level 
with his plate. The guests brought their own 
plates, knives, forks, and drinking-ware, so that the 
table when set out had the merit of variety at least: 
enamelled iron, tin, pewter, glass, and crockery, all 
putting in an appearance. As to the provender, 
there was enough and to spare—spur-fowls, guinea- 
fowls, venison, mutton, and—sole representative of 
traditional dishes—a joint of roast beef. Beer 
there was none, not a single bottle being procurable 


-in the camp ; but each diner had a bottle of cham- 


pagne to himself, so that, all things considered, the 
feast was not unworthy of the season. 

Thanks to General Muddle, the Crimean Christ- 
mas of 1854 was anything but what it ought and 
might have been ; and the knowledge that plenty of 
good things had been provided by thoughtful hearts 
at home, but which were anywhere but where they 
were wanted, did not add to the merriment of our 
poor overworked, under-fed army; and although 
some desperate efforts were made to be jolly on 
dreary outposts and in uncomfortable trenches, 
they only resulted in miserable failure. The fol- 
lowing Christmas was doubly enjoyable by com- 
parison. The stubborn fortress had fallen at last 
to its more stubborn assailants ; habit had deprived 
frost and snow of their terrors, and every hut ran 
over with hams, preserves, vegetables, and mysteri- 
ous tins, till it resembled a grocer’s store. The 


valleys of Miskomia, too, were rich in mistletoe, to 
be had for the trouble of gathering ; but few cared 
to undergo that trouble for the sake of what only 
reminded them of unattainable sweets, and made 
them sigh for the girls they had left behind them. 

The saviours of our Indian empire were nearly 
cheated out of their Christmas. The army was 
encamped at Intha, within sight of Nepaul, waiting 
for the rain to clear off and the tents to dry, ere it 
moved on to drive the sepoys into the Raptee. 
The skies cleared on Christmas-morning, and Lord 
Clyde was for marching at once, but relented in 
time to save the men’s puddings from being spoiled 
—not only relented, but himself gave a Christmas 
banquet, at which the favoured guests sat down to 
well-served tables, laden with barons of beef, 
turkeys big enough to draw a gig, grass-fed mutton, 
game, fish, truffled fowls, and all the triumphs of 
the French cuisine—plum-puddings and mince-pies 
not being forgotten. To allay the thirst such sub- 


stantial fare created, appeared beakers of pale ale 
from Burton and Glasgow ; porter from London 


and Dublin; champagne, moselle, sherry, and old 
port, ‘rather bothered by travelling twenty miles a 
day on camel-back.’ Following the chief’s example, 
each regiment had a glorious spread, and through- 
out the wide expanse of tents sounds of merry 
rejoicing were heard long after the shades of night 
descended. 

The blue-jackets are generally better hands than 
the red-coats at improvising a jollification—Jack at 
anyrate does not take his pleasure sadly. The 
gallant bands that have from time to time gone 
forth to a bloodless campaign in the icy north, 
have always managed to keep their Christmas right 
joyously. Certainly they could not complain of 
uncongenial skies or unseasonable temperatures ; 
while, so far as snow and ice are necessary to 
thorough enjoyment, the supply in the arctic 
regions is on a scale sufficient to satisfy the most 
ardent admirer of an old-fashioned Christmas, The 
frozen-in Investigators under M‘Clure kept their 
first arctic Christmas soberly, cheerfully, and in 
good fellowship, round tables groaning with good 
cheer, in the shape of Sandwich Island beef, musk 
veal from the Prince of Wales’s Strait, mince-meat 
from England, splendid preserves from the Green 
Isle, and dainty dishes from Scotland. Every one 
talked of home, and speculated respecting the 
doings of the dear ones there ; and healths were 
drunk, not omitting those of their fellow-labourers 
sauntering somewhere in the regions about, but 
how near or how far away none could tell. When 
the festival came round again, the Investigator and 
Enterprise were alone in their glory, and they were 
separated by miles of frozen sea; but they had 
valved the great problem. On board the Investi- 
gator, frost-bound in the Bay of Mercy, things went 
as merry as the proverbial marriage-bell. After 
divine service, everybody took a constitutional on 
the ice until dinner-time ; then the officers sat 
down to a meal of which the piéce de résistance was 
a haunch of Banks’ Island reindeer, weighing twenty 
pounds, with fat two inches thick, and a most deli- 
cious flavour ; while the crew were regaling upon 
venison and other good things, double allowance of 
grog included ; and dinner discussed, dancing, sing- 
ing, and skylarking filled up the holiday hours till 
bedtime ; the fun being kept up with unflagging 
humour, and with such propriety withal as to make 
their leader wish the anxious folks at home could 
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own resources. Another Christmas found the brave 


their table boasted plum-pudding rich enough for 
arctic appetites, Banks’ Land venison, Mercy Bay 
hare-soup, ptarmigan pasties, and musk-ox beef— 
hung-beef, surely, seeing it had been dangling in 
the rigging above two years. The poets among the 
men wrote songs making light of the hardships 
they had endured ; the painters exhibited pictures 
of past perils ; comic actors were not wanting ; and 
the whole company, casting all anxiety to the winds, 
enjoyed themselves to the utmost. 

Sir Edward Belcher was waked up at midnight 
on Christmas-eve, to hear his gallant crew sing a 
Christmas ode of their own concoction : 


Awake, awake ! the Old Year’s going : 
Time flies apace ; 

Awake, awake! the New Year’s coming 
To take the old one’s place. 


Arise, arise! good _ —/. all, 
And do not danger fear ; 

Arise, arise! good shipmates all, 
To welcome the New Year. 


God bless our brave old commodore, 
And our good commander too ; 
Not forgetting all our officers, 
And our true and gallant crew. 


Sleep on again, and on your brows 
May oft repose be seen ! 

Sleep on again, while in our lay 
We'll sing, God bless the Queen ! 


They had begun their celebration of the holiday 
season by making the shortest day still shorter by 
a performance in the ‘ Queen’s Arctic Theatre,’ the 
programme consisting of a comedy and an act of 
Hamlet, in which one amateur played Laertes and 
the Ghost; and another, more ambitious yet, 
doubled the parts of Hamlet and the lady of his 
love. They finished by drinking Victoria’s health 
in some of her own port, and doing justice toa 
joint of Her Majesty’s own beef, with sundry 
adjuncts suitable to the occasion. 

But in the matter of comestibles, the Christmas 
show made on board the little Fox stands alone in 
arctic experiences. The ship’s tables were laid out 
like a confectioner’s counters: here piles of apple 
and gooseberry tarts, there pyramids of sponge and 
plum cakes, divided attention with pufis of divers 
sorts, and cakes and loaves of every size and 
shape ; delicacies set off by a background of nicely 
browned hams, meat-pies, and cheese. In the 
afternoon, the officers were enticed to join the 
men; and later on, Captain M‘Clintock himself 
joined the party, and found them all perfectly 
sober, singing songs in turn, and in the best of 
humours with themselves and all the world. They 
were destined to spend a second Christmas amid 
the same scenes, but amid weather consider- 
ably worse—with a fierce north-wester howling 
through the rigging, the snow-drift rustling swiftly 
by, and the thermometer ranging between seventy- 
six and eighty degrees below freezing-point. 4; But 
these trivialities did not affect their nerves or 
their enjoyment ; and if they could not display 
such well-garnished tables as before, they contrived, 


, 


| restricte 
} can form any idea of the greedy eyes with which 


have witnessed the scene created amidst so many | enough to support the delusion all were anxious to 
gloomy influences, by the crew of a ship after two | impose upon themselves—namely, that they were 
years’ sojourn in those ice-bound regions upon their | in a land of plenty—in fact, all but at home. 


The plucky explorers of the North-west Passage 


fellows still confined in their snowy prison ; but | by land had considerable difficulty in satisfying 


their desire to be jolly in the jolly season of the 
year. Lord Milton dared the dreary dangers of a 
journey through the snow to join a Christmas 
party at Fort Carlton ; oe his Christmas- 
eve companionless and uncheerily over a supper of 
pemmican and galette. He might have enjoyed 
plum-pudding with his comrade Cheadle and his 
faithful La Ronde, for Canadian friends had 
supplied them with the ingredients; but Lord 
Milton’s modesty would not then allow him to 
try his culinary skill in such a serious matter, 
Dr Cheadle, however, naturally envious of his 
companion’s Christmasing, at last worried him 
into hazarding the attempt. The doctor’s strong 
box was opened; and with some trouble, the 
precious materials were separated from the loose 
shot, tobacco, soap, and other undesirable matters 
with which they had ill-naturedly fraternised, 
The pudding was made, tied up in a cloth, and 
put in the pot. Oblivious of the saying, ‘A 
watched pot never boils,’ the anxious pair concen- 
trated all their attention upon the progress of 
their dainty dish towards perfection. Let the 
doctor speak for them. ‘Many a time was it 
taken out, and its state examined by point of fork 
before it was, at last, after boiling all day, pro- 
nounced thoroughly cooked. We had a brace of 
prairie-chickens also, but all interest was centered 
in the pudding. No one who has not been 

ht to one species of food for a long time 


we viewed that plum-pudding. It proved delicious 
beyond all anticipation, in spite of certain draw- 
backs in the shape of caps, buckshot, and fragments 
of tobacco. We had fondly hoped to finish it all 
at one sitting; but it was a very Brobdingnagian 
pes and we were reluctantly compelled to 
eave a portion unconsumed. We passed the night 
somewhat restlessly, partly caused, perhaps, by the 
indigestible character of our evening meal, but 
principally from impatience for the morning to 
arrive, that we might repeat the delights of the 
previous evening. When day began to break, each 
watched the movements of the other with anxious 
distrust; and before it was fairly light, both 
jumped out of bed at the same moment, each fear- 
ing he might lose his share of the delicious break- 
fast. Never did schoolboy view with such sincere 
regret the disappearance of his last morsel of cake, 
as we felt when sighing over the last mouthful of 
that unequalled plum-pudding !’ 

Mr Whymper, who could think of no better 
way of expending his superfluous energy than by 
taking a trip to what was until lately Russian 
America, had to put up with a Christmas dinner 
in which the pudding was conspicuous by its 
absence, a circumstance not to be wondered at, 
considering that Uncle Sam’s latest territorial 
acquisition has yet attained but a moderate pitch 
of civilisation. Mr Whymper had the advantage 
of pleasant company, and sat down with a gay, 
free-hearted French Canadian, a jolly New Bruns- 
wicker, and an enthusiastic naturalist hailing from 
Boston, fully determined to do justice to the feast 
provided by his clever Indian cook. A big log- 


by judicious setting out, to make a show formidable | tire blazed in the oven, the room was decorated 
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with spruce-fir boughs, flags and Indian trading 
goods, and the table tastefully set out with iron 
mess-kettles, tin platters, and cups. The ‘high- 
toned and elegant-natured’ repast consisted of 
soup @ la Yukon, arctic grouse, Alaska reindeer 
meat, Nulato cranberry sauce, Californian pre- 
served peas and tomatoes, dried apple-pudding, 
gingerbread, iced cheese, coffee, tea, and iced 
water ; followed by rum punch (limited), and pipes, 
songs, and recitations ad libitum. Doubtless, each 
one of the merry quartet had spent less cheerful 
Christmases than that celebrated on the banks of 
the broad, frost-bound Yukon, blessed with only 
a couple of hours’ sunlight in a winter day. 

Very different were the surroundings of Mr 
Hutchinson when he passed his Christmas in the 
Soledad Valley of El Chaco. Misanthropical folks, 
he says, might imagine, from the name of the 
locality, that it was something worse than a Christ- 
mas in Newgate, or at the bottom of a coal-mine ; 
but although his party of eighty was composed of 
men from all nations of the world, the happy 
family inside the bars at Charing Cross might 
have learned a lesson from them. The travellers 
encamped in a pretty spot overlooking a well- 
timbered valley. Here and there stood out the 
tents of the soldiers; round one fire reclined 
groups of guachos, sipping their ‘maté;’ the 
soldiers chatted and smoked round another; while 
Mr Hutchinson and his friends sat outside the 
principal tent, recalling the memories of past 
festivals while busy preparing for doing due 
honour to the present. The thermometer was at 
100 degrees Fahrenheit, and not a drop of fresh 
water was to be had, while snow and ice only 
existed in the thirsty imagination. However, a 
good dinner afforded some consolation, and every 
justice was done to a magnificent piece of beef 
cooked camp fashion, with the skin on, an omelet 
of ostrich eggs, and a perfect beauty of a plum- 
pudding. It was too hot to toast healths in wine 
or brandy, so their good wishes were washed down 
with dirty water, sucked through a patent filter. 

Mr Bates spent many Christmases in South 
America, but says little about his own manner of 
holiday-making, giving us, however, a picture of 
Christmas at Serpa, on the Lower Amazons, where 
the ceremonies observed are those taught by the 
Jesuit missionaries a hundred years ago to the 
aborigines they induced to settle there. In the 
morning, all the feminine a yrs turned out, 
dressed in white chemises and showy calico petti- 
coats, went in procession round the town, picking 
up on their way the stewards of the festival, who 
carried long white reeds decorated with gay rib- 
bons as tokens of their office. In front of the 
procession marched three old squaws, carry- 
ing a large semicircular frame, covered with 
cotton, and studded with bits of looking-glass, 
ornaments, and finery. This, the ‘sairé,’ they 
danced up and down to the accompaniment of a 
monotonous whining hymn; turning round now 
and again to face their followers, who immediately 
came toa halt. This sairé is said to have originated 
in a device of the Jesuits, who found the savages 
would follow a mirror anywhere for the pleasure 
of viewing their own sweet selves magically 
reflected, and took advantage of the weakness to 
entice the natives into church—the destination of 
the procession we have described. 


humoured, was the rule of the place ; the negroes 
singing and dancing to the music of the drum and 
the caracasha ; the drum being a hollow log, having 
one end covered with skin, played by the performer 
straddling it, and drumming with his knuckles ; 
the other instrument being merely a notched 
bamboo tube, producing a harsh rattling noise by 
the passing of a hard stick over the notches. The 
Indians could not get up a dance on their own 
account for lack of ladies, the pretty girls they 
would have liked as partners being carried off by 
the whites for their ball; while the old squaws 
preferred looking on, to exercising their own grace 
and agility, leaving their husbands who were 
dancing bent to join the negroes, But the redskins 
generally preferred getting drunk, which they did 
in a wonderfully short time, becoming amazingly 
voluble under the operation. Negroes and Indians, 
when reproached for their liquoring-up propensi- 
ties, replied that they only got drunk at one end 
of the town while the whites were getting drunk 
at the other; an excuse more truthful than 
satisfactory. 

A certain young man about town once forsook 
the sweet shady side of Pall Mall for the sake of 
smoking his cigar in savage Africa; but when 
Christmas came, he was seized with a desire to 
spend it in Christian company, and this is how he 
did spend it: ‘We English once possessed the 
Senegal ; and there, every Christmas-eve, the Feast 
of Lanterns used to be held. The native women 
picked up the words and airs of the carols; the 
custom had descended to the Gambia, and even to 
the Casemanche, where it is still preserved. A few 
minutes after I had ridden up, sounds of music 
were heard, and a crowd of blacks came to the 
door, carrying the model of a ship made of paper, 
and illuminated within ; and hollowed pumpkins, 
also lighted up for the occasion. Then they sang 
some of our dear old Christmas carols, and among 
others, one which I had heard years ago one 
Christmas-eve at Oxford : 

Nowel, Nowel, the angels did say, 

To certain poor shepherds in fields as they lay— 

In fields as they lay keeping their sheep, 

One cold winter’s night, which was so deep. 

Nowel, Nowel, Nowel, Nowel, 
Born is the King of Israel. 

You can imagine with what feelings I listened to 
those simple words, sung by negresses who knew 
not a phrase of English besides. You can imagine 
what recollections they called up, as I sat under an 
African sky, the palm-trees rustling above my 
head, and the crocodiles moaning in the river 
beyond. I thought of the snow lying thick upon 
the ground; of the keen, clear frosty air. I 
thought of the ruddy fire which would be blazin 
in a room I knew; and of those young faces whic 
would be beaming still more brightly by its side ; 
I thought of—oh, of a hundred things, which I 
can laugh at now, because I am in England, but 
which, in Africa, made me more wretched than I 
can well express.’ 

Next day, sadness and sentiment gave way, for 
a while at west, to more prosaical feelings. When 
Mr Reade sat down to his Christmas-dinner, he 
must have wished, with Macbeth, ‘May good 
digestion wait on appetite,’ as he contemplated the 
fare awaiting discussion, and to which a boar’s 
head grinned a welcome. Snails from France, 
oysters torn from trees, gazelle cutlets, stewed 
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iguana, smoked elephant, fried locusts, manati- 
breasts, hippopotamus steaks, boiled alligator, 
roasted crocodile eggs, monkeys on toast, land- 
crabs, and African soles, carp, and mullet—detest- 
able in themselves, but triumphant proof of the 
skill of the cook—furnished forth the festival- 
table, in company with potatoes, plantains, pine- 
apples, oranges, papaws, bananas, and various fruits 
rejoicing in extraordinary shapes, long native 
names, and very nasty flavours ; and last, but not 
least, palm-cabbage stewed in white sauce, ‘the 
ambrosia of the gods,’ and a bottle of good Bordeaux 
at every man’s elbow. When evening came, Mr 
Reade and a special friend sought the river: ‘ The 
rosy wine had rouged our yellow cheeks, and we 
lay back on the cushions, and watched the setting 
sun with languid, half-closed ~ +g Four men, who 
might have served as models to Apelles, bent 
slowly to their stroke, and murmured forth a sweet 
and plaintive song. Their oars, obedient to their 
voice, rippled the still water, and dropped from 
their blades pearls, which the sun made rubies 
with its rays. Two beautiful girls, who sat before 
us in the bow, raised their rounded arms and tinkled 
their bracelets in the air. Then, gliding into 
the water, they brought us flowers from beneath 
the dark bushes, and kissed the hands which took 
them, with wet and laughing lips. Like a dark 
curtain, the warm night fell upon us ; strange cries 
arose from the forest ; beasts of the waters plunged 
around us, and my honest friend’s hand pressed 
mine’ And Christmas-day was over. We might 
seek long for a stranger contrast to an English- 
man’s Christmas at home, although—to adapt 
some seasonable lines— 


Where’er 
An English heart exists to do and dare, 
Where, amid Afric sands, the lion roars, 
Where endless winter chains the silent shores, 
Where smiles the sea round coral islets bright, 
Where Brahma’s temples sleep in glowing light— 
In every spot where England’s sons may roam, 
Dear Christmas-tide still speaks to them of Home ! 


A CHEAP MARKET. 
On a spot, in London, that was once butter- 
cupped field and daisied meadow, there is still 
held a weekly market. Brooks bubbled on there, 
not so very long ago; trees whispered; kine 
sunned themselves, and looked wise and weighty 
over their quiet chew. For that matter, trees 
are even yet not so very far away; near waters 
still give back a darkened picture of the sky ; 
and by the side of them, sheep still keep the 
grass well cropped, and they and their lambs 
answer each other with their tender and melan- 
choly baa. It is true that the grass is cut away 
there with a prematurity that is ugly if it is 
not sad; that the brook has been so widened, and 
shallowed, and ‘ornamented, its water does not 
flow much ever, and has little ripple on it, save 
when tiny men and women stab at its thick and 
glassy face with a heavily planted stone. It is true, 
in short, that we call these few acres of land Park. 
Park—that means Nature so much deteriorated, 
it has turned sullen, and shews other colours than 
it should, out of deep spite. But, though this slice 
of the country has been caught thus—imprisoned, 
trapped, bottled up (it might be), as a specimen of 
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what wood, and herbage, and running rivers are, 
under a high heaven and a pure air—it 7s a hint 
of what used to be there; and whilst it lingers, the 
memory of the green slopes and lowly hills that 
London stands on cannot entirely pass by. But for 
the market!—the little clustering-place where 
maids took their butter, where farmers carried 
their hay and cattle, where fruit and fowls, and 
eggs and geese, were spread invitingly, under the 
shadow almost of the homesteads they had come 
from, and certainly with the fragrance of flowers 
about them, and the fleeting chirp of birds in the 
clear sky—it is so unlike the thing it used to be, 
that the most imaginative person might be defied 
to recognise it. Where there was once a placid 
cheapening, there is now a pandemonian din, 
Where there were once the dazzle of snow-white 
dairy-cloths, and the savouriness of butter-women’s 
rosy cheeks, there are now such dirt and squalor, 
such a curious and unhandsome mixture of wares 
and produce, the marvel is what the needs are 
that lies them there, and what sort of a living 
the venders can hope for, even if they find pur- 
chasers for all they so strangely bring. 

Going to this market a few days before Christ- 
mas, a sketch was made of what was heard and 
seen there. There was much fun, some pathos, 
and such a great deal of what was strange and 
suggestive, that it was an interesting study. The 
interest begins, indeed, before the market is quite 
reached, It lies in a nest of small streets, inhabited 
by the poor people who use it; and reminis- 
cences of long-left country homes exist there on 
first and second story window-sills, where mimic 
field-rails are put up as balcony, with cross-bar 
gate, and a tiny layer of grass, and wooden toy- 
cows to seem to nibble it; so that only the sun and 
air, and peace and rustic indolence, may be lack- 
ing to make the thing complete. Hawkers, too, 
pass through these streets on their way to the loud 
and dirty market; not filling them with their 
tearing cries, as they would on any other day, but 
trundling on in silent file, a poor famished set, the 
most of them; their wives, with burst shoes and 
draggle-tails, trudging faithfully beside them 
through the mud, to take their share in the 
day’s cold toil. 

It is not all toil, either, as may be seen the 
moment the market itself is entered. A good 
feeling exists among the dealers, who give each 
other quiet nods or vocal how-d’ye-does. Some 
have their usual stand-places, and go to them, 
without any elbowing or strife from those 
around; some help each other to unpack their 
cheap goods, or look on with interest and 
pleasure as the articles are carefully revealed. 
‘’Ave a tatur, Jim?’ one young fellow tenderly 
offered to another—just because Jim was dejected 
and disconsolate. ‘Come on!’ said a peep-show man 
to a dealer at his side. ‘You may look at’em if 

ou like! J shan’t charge you!’ And he pulled 
1is little strings for the behoof of his neighbour, 
omitting only the pomposo narrative he would have 
ground out to those who paid him for it with a 
small copper coin. ‘How’s business? Doin’ 
much?’ a second dealer inquired kindly of a 
third. ‘No,’ was the answer, in confidence and 
gratitude. ‘Dead low’ ‘Ah!’ verified the other, 
‘so I find. Wouldn’t a come if I’d a known,’ 
This was, indeed, a statement heard on all sides. 
It was a general verdict ; though Heaven knows 
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where the subsistence of the utterers would have 
come from, if they had stayed away. One blind 
man was particularly certain that the market 
would have been minus him. He was a large, 
old, sandy-coloured individual, well known in 
London streets, and he confided his decision to 
a smooth, young, dark-haired woman, standing 
immediately at his side. He sold stay and boot 
laces ; she, children’s little flags for Christmas-trees ; 
and both cried out their wares at stated intervals, 
like half or quarter minute guns. 

yom wpa secingwene !? let off the old man. 
And then he bent his head a little towards 
his fleshy lady-friend. ‘You only took what?’ 
was his question, as chatty as anybody. And then 
in his bleat or blur : ‘ Ape-neach—toup-enny !’ and 
immediately after: ‘How much did you say ?’ 

The woman held her flags up on high (they 
were stuck into a great raw turnip, by way of a 
convenient and inexpensive pincushion), and she 
screamed their price out: ‘Six a penny!’ in a 
thin shrill shriek, And then she confided to the 
old man, quite lowly and placidly, that fifteen 
shillings had been her ‘takings, but that to-day 
she had taken nothing at all. 

‘Ah!’ went the old man. ‘ Ape-neach—toup- 
enny! Too bad, isn’t it? Only wish I’d a known 
it! Ape-neach—toup-enny! You wouldn’t a got 
me from home!’ 

Some of the dealers looked, like the blind 
man, melancholy over their no-trade; others 
seemed made by it more loquacious, and gained 
by their loquacity a well-merited reward. In- 
deed, if speech were not silver here, it bronght 
in copper, and to call silence golden was an 
ecregious mistake. Those who asked had, in this 
strange community ; and those who did not ask 
were supposed not to want, and were heedlessly 
passed by. The most successful man by far in this 
day's sale was one who kept the part of the 
market where he stood alive with his merry talk. 
He sold strips of muslin with holes punched in 
them for embroidery, and he vaunted these up to 
the leaden and near-hanging sky. 

‘This way, buyers!’ he cried out, as if he were 
herald of a show. ‘Here you are, buyers! This 
way! This way! Only a penny! Just look! 
Did you ever see such stuff as this for a penny! 
Take ’em round the market—and if—you—can— 
bring—me one stamped on a better muslin than 
this, I’ll give you sixpence! Now, go round the 
market! It’s all you’ve got to do!’ 

Of course, the bystanders did not go round the 
market ; and of course the embroidery-man knew 
they wouldn’t. Precisely as he had calculated, 
they thronged round his table, they lifted up his 
wares and felt them, they held them between their 
finger and thumb, looked up, looked down, and 
finally put their hands in their pockets for their 
money. 

‘Sold!’ the man shrieked out, in a frenzy of 
delight. ‘Sold again! Sold! Lor! This way, 
buyers! This way! Look here! Three strips, 
threepence ; two strips, twopence ; four strips, four- 
pence ; quite right. Sold!’ 

Immediately behind him was another note- 
worthy man. Immediately behind him were two 
men, would have been, however, a better descrip- 
tion, for they performed their business as a duet 
of advertiser and master, though the brilliance 
of him who advertised quite paled the owner's 
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fire. He was about forty—tall, strong, fine; so 
eloquent, he never once faltered for a word ; so 
well educated, he used every word properly, with 
precisely the emphasis required. for on earth 
he was there en cette galére, was the puzzling 
question. His galére, or rather his master’s, was a 
well-to-do one, too. It was a bright, glossy, and 
well-lamped dog-cart ;’ the horse (a good one, 
and in excellent condition) taken out, the shafts 
set up against a wall of wagons, and itself serving 
as a rostrum or stage. On this stood the speaker, 
in good clothing, and before a good audience (for 
the sort of thing-and the place), and there he held 
forth. 

‘I am here again, he began, in a loud clear 
voice, ‘to tell you of the virtues of my friend the 
doctor. I am here again, to make you the same 
little drawing that I made before’ Black board 
handed up here by the medical man in question. 
‘You know quite weil that a man has lungs’—a 
chalk curve put down—‘and that if any foreign 
substance gets in those lungs’—more chalking, and 
a lung getting well defined—‘it makes us coff 
We call this coff sometimes a cold’—more chalking 
—‘and we think nothing of it; but, my friends, 
cold produces coff, coff proceeds to asthma, asthma 
entails consumption, and consumption brings on 
death! Now, my friend, Dr Dulcamara, here ’°— 
bottle of medicine with wonderful alacrity and 
precision handed up—‘understands this coff so 
well, he has produced something that will cure it 
as soon as it has come. The price for this size 
that I hold in my hand is sixpence. Sixpence! 
Good Heavens, friends, 1 am speaking surely in a 
country where there is no coff! where there is no 
lung-disease ! no asthma! no consumption! Why, 
friends, three-fifths of the people in this country 
die every year of lung-disease! There is no end 
to the diseases of the lungs of humanity, and these 
fall beneath this medicine like the summer leaf 
before the autumn wind! Ah, perhaps you are 
not prepared !’—Small box of lozenges handed 
up with the same miraculous co-action—‘ Here 
are lozenges from the same herbs; hyssop, 
ground-ivy, marsh-mallows, sugar, honey; and 
the price of these is only a penny a box—a penny 
a box. If the dear child at your breast has the 
hooping-coff, give it one of these, and it will be 
well directly.—A few pennies handed in here to 
the medical man, who exchanges them for lozenge- 
yackets promptly and silently—‘Here are your 
aan my friends’—more chalking—‘and here is 
the tube that leads to them. You must be aware’— 
of a quantity of fresh facts well elucidated, during 
the enumeration of which more pennies poured in, 
and Dr Dulcamara looked sharply out for the 
gathering of a larger harvest of pennies still. 

To this great man there was a rival. A poor 
puny one, it must be confessed; one relying on 
getting rid of his cough-lozenges, not by elocution, 
but by the display of a boldly-executed oil-colour 
picture. This shewed an attenuated man dying 
of a pulmonic cough,’ and then (after swallowing 
a lozenge) swollen to Banting-like a 
and clapping everybody hilariously on the back. 
But this pictorial mode of appealing to the public 
failed. The evidence might be crushing, but the 
lozenge-boxes remained in their little piles hour 
after hour, and were scarcely once disturbed. 
Better far, was the clear conclusion from this, a 
mouthful of the most arrant trash, so that it were 
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but uttered, and uttered loudly. Never let your 
tongue be still; no, not a minute. 

So indeed thought a crockery-seller in the same 
avenue of the market. ‘Sort ’em out! Sort ’em 
out! Sort ’em out!’ was his cry. ‘ Here you are, 
ladies! Half-price to-day!’ and he was so im- 
pressed with the importance of a jingle, he filled 
up all his pauses with the rattle of plates and 
cups, and gave his upheld dishes a testificatory 
ring. A neighbour of his understood the world 
just as well. ‘Don’t go away, ladies!’ went his 

erpetual reveillé. We’re bound to serve you well, 
fadies | Don’t go away!’ And a.toy-man, within 
the touch almost of his elbow, accompanied him 
excellently. ‘Farthing each!’ he sounded out, in 
the fashion of a bass. ‘ Farthing every one! No 
mistaking here! All one price!’ and he spun his 
clay angels on their india-rubber string, and blew 
on his scarlet trumpets their most vivacious squeak. 
Then there was a lady facing him who sold caps and 
ribbons ; and had the former strung up with their 
empty faces where they looked most winning, and 
where there could be the least discovery that they 
were on no heads at all. ‘ You ot on that !” 
she exclaimed, unhooking the very specimen of 
fascinating millinery that was the object on which 
all eyes were fixed. ‘How foolish of me to have 
brought it out. That’s sold!’ And the stimulus 
this artful touch gave to dilatory judgment, 
brought such an accession of outstretched arms 
and calculating eyes, the cap-lady knew that 
that was the time to fling down another stroke. 
‘Take care of your purses, ladies!’ ran her brisk 
and shrewd advice. ‘A rare market is this for 
gittin’ your pockets picked. And a rare market, 
too, for gittim’ my goods stolen if I don’t look 
sharp!’ And this was the signal for her to give a 
broad sweep of all her ribbons from the fingers 
that were testing them, and for customers to be so 
startled by the hint, they made their purchases 
hastily, and got gratefully and carefully away. 

In the open area which this lively avenue sur- 
rounded was another dealer aware of the value of a 
tongue. He was a fine old man, hale, and gray, 
and bearded, and substantially clothed and shod. 
‘ Tate-zut !’ was his cry, with, after, a moment’s 
pause. ‘Tate-zut !’—and then a pause again. And 
* Tate-zut !—Tate-zut !—Tate-zut!’ till time had 
come to take in his surroundings, and discover the 
meaning of his cry. The keeper of a potato-can, 
of course; his stock in a covering so large it stood 
on four massive wheels, and, hearty as he was, he 
was not enough alone to ply his trade. His wife (a 
little woman, of course) was with him ; and whilst 
he submitted himself to the exertion of his mangled 
cry, and to aang the door of his ‘ establishment’ 
every time there was a bite, she cut the released 
potato in half, and cooled its smoking bosom with 
a generous sprinkling of salt. 

A small child had set up, within eye-shot, 
as a dealer for herself. She had a tray half a 
ow square, perhaps, on a stand half a yard 
nigh ; and laid here were two shillingsworth, it 
may be, of toys. Suppose she sold them all, how 
much would be her reward? Suppose she had 
some stolen, what would be her starved living 
then? Would any one steal from a poor, cold, 
painstaking little girl? Yes; absolutely. That 
was the cause of her humble goods having the pro- 
tection round them of a thin garden trellis-wire. 

‘You see,’ she said, in matter-of-fact explanation, 


‘I’ve had some stolen often. When your back’s 
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turned, or when you’re not a-watchin’, the boys | 


they sneaks round !’ 
Not far off was an avenue devoted to cast-off 
clothing. 


indeed, must have been almost enough to have 
driven excitable ladies mad. The proprietress 
(a large, grave, silent woman) stood on her shop- 
floor, with her hands at the neck of a monster 
sack or bag; her mate (a thin young man, pretty- 
featured and fair) stood upon her counter, as 
designedly mute as she, and hung up her treasures 
as she placidly handed them out. The woman 
lowered her hand into the gigantic bag; drew it 


In one of the niches in it there was | 
especial skill displayed in attracting—the system, | 


up ; spread out what she dug out; and looked at | 


it with a ruminating eye. 
perhaps, or a braided gown ; it was a frilled skirt, 
or a child’s much-bedizened coat ; second-hand, 
everything, and with unmistakable marks of wear 
and tear; but whatever the make or the material, 
there was no variety in the solemn show. Madam 
bent over it, mused on it with a serene smile, 
marked its shape, its trimming, its quality, found 
all satisfactory, and—handed it up to the ex- 
pectant young man. The women looking on were 
frantic. They struck out at the garment as it was 
being handed up; they caught the hem of it, 
they felt it, they flipped it out to get a glimmering 
of its width. Nouse. It was raised, and raised, 
and raised (slowly? Ah! with a sloth that made 
the aggravation), till it was on the high level, and 
safe from the contamination of any but buying 
hands. Then those most vulnerable to this tan- 
talisation were pricked to the right point. ‘How 
much ?’ they asked, in lowly and subdued tones ; 
and the price was whispered to them, and they 
thought it best to pay it, without any of the usual 
long and noisy ‘ bate.’ ‘ 

Among the second-hand clothes-sellers was a 
woman with but an umbrellaful of garments, and 
these so patched and old, it seemed impossible 
they should be thought good enough to sell. But 
they were, though; and a poor woman came up 
and asked the price of a thin scant flannel petti- 
coat, as if it had been a gem. It was a shilling, 
a twelfth part, perhaps, of the poor creature’s 
weekly earnings; and it was more than she could 
spare. She might get it cheaper, though ; and the 
best way for that to be accomplished was to inspect 
the garment at its weakest part. It was very thin 
—worn almost to a vapour—in front, where the 
wearing would be sure to come, and the would-be 
purchaser turned that uppermost, and gave a little 
depreciatory smile. 

‘It’s only where the stays ’as been, ma’am!’ 
chirped out the dealer, perfectly up to the 
mancuvre. ‘It’s only the rubbing of the busk !’ 
as if, because the busk had made the thinning, it 
was no thinning, but something almost to be 
admired! But to this the customer’s experience 
did not lead her, and she still held the petticoat. 
very hesitatingly in her hand. 

‘You can’t expect it to be new, ma’am!’ argued 
the stall-keeper, stepping on to fresh ground as she 
found the former would not hold. 

And to this the poor woman gave in. ‘No, she 
said, giving a feeble shake of her head. The words, 
perhaps, had a double meaning to her. She could 
not expect—she dared not hope for the bliss to 
have new clothes ; and that was the cause possibly 


It was a silk jacket | 
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of the little hopeless sigh. Anyhow, she put down 
the petticoat, and walked away. 

Close to where these two women went through 
their no-negotiation, there was a perfect bower of 
holly. It was heaped up into glistening trees, and 
the pale mistletoe hung on it, and shewed up its 
rich colour excellently. ‘Penny a bunch! Penny 
a bunch !’ was heard all round ; and many were the 
pennyworths carried away. One smart, plump, 
young woman leaving the market with her portion 
of prickly leaves, observed with self-complacency : 
‘It’s a good job it isn’t mistletoe!’ as if, if it had 
been, the young men must have jumped at her, and 
kissed her, and, for her life, she could not have 
thought they were to blame! Other women bar- 
gained that their pennyworth should contain some 
mistletoe, and walked off with a deep impression of | 
their skill. This necessity for things to be pur- 
chasable for a penny was acknowledged from the 
beginning of the market to the end. There were | 
penny hillocks of different-sized nails ; penny heaps | 
of small screws ; penny gridirons ; penny hanks of 
rope ; pennyworths of wash-leather; of muffins ; | 
penny bottles of scent ; penny dozens of all sorts | 
of buttons ; quite a skein, for the same price, of | 
braid ; a triplet of reels of cotton; two lemons, 
and sometimes three ; a regular assortment of blue, 
and starch, and spice—four packets, and each as 
neat as though it cost a pound ; a thick bunch of 
onions ; a brace of herrings ; a bundle of burnished 
sprats ; and finally, a whole dozen of tin skewers, 
being, as the woman screeched who sold them: 
‘Twelve a penny! Twelve a penny! and every 
one of ’em with a good pint!’ Besides which, 
there were traysful of old keys, each one a penny, | 
kept on the chance that they would fit old locks ; | 
and old tooth-brushes—in much request, if supply | 
is any criterion of demand, for there was a hideous 
spread of them; old tools, which workmen took 
up cannily, and tested with faces that were very 
acute ; old mended china, old music, old books, 
old shoes, old jewellery, and, if such may be added 
to a list of things that were second-hand, penny 
basins of pea-soup. 

This latter was a commodity that, in conjunc- 
tion with the halfpenny baked potuto, formed, 
the favourite meal among the men. They were 
to be discovered—just glimpses of them—behind 
some tall article on their stand, sipping as much as 
they could get, between attending to the demands 
of their customers and watching every approach- 
ing pair of hands; but, for the women—they 
clung, as women always do, gratefully to their 
tea, and had a particular little lounging-place 
of their own. It had a fireplace—an open 
cylinder of glowing coal on a pedestal three feet 
high, roast-chestnut fashion—and round this the 
women drank their tea, and chatted. A penny a 
cup was, of course, the price ; and even at that the 
taste of the drinkers was consulted. The mar- 
chande, who was fat, and tall, and very dirty, asked 
each lady whether she took milk and sugar, and 
found some of them with so sweet a tooth she 
trembled for her profit. ‘There !’ she cried to one 
exigeante young woman as she handed her her cup, 
‘you have a’most « ’aporth of sugar in that!’ And 
considering the young woman had a warm of her 
finger-tips in for her penny as well, it must be 
admitted she knew how to make the best of a} 
bargain. 


From this unlovely lounge, it was but one step | that, I reckon. 


out of the market into the street ; it was a step, 
however, not quickly trodden. It must require 
some courage to set up a stall, even within the 
wide gates of a market, to judge from the number 
of traders who inconveniently try to do their 
business without. It is true, some of these may be 
astute geniuses, who have taken up their position 
there of artful intent, calculating on the timidity 
of the class of buyers who may be caught before 
venturing into the hurly-burly, or on the indecision 
of those who may abe through the mazes, and 
come out yet with their money in their hand ; but 
there they were. There, also, were the usual 
stock ladies and gentlemen who strive to win the 
compassion of a crowd: the men who stand on two 
dwarfed wooden legs ; the artiste who plays tom- 
tom sort of tunes on his jaw-boneless and mobile 
chin; the other gentleman, who has a ghostly 
fiddle-bow instead of a right arm, and finds he can 
execute polkas and valses nimbly and quite well. 
But to give a list of these would be to compile a 
catalogue of no inconsiderable part of the gratis 
exhibitions of London, and that shall be let alone. 
Suflicient for the sketch is the subject thereof ; and 
the Cheap Market has been drawn. 


A SECRET OF THE SEA. 
WE had battled round the Horn, and up through 
the ‘roaring Forties.’ Decks had just been 
washed down, and both passengers and crew were 
rigging themselves out in smarter togs than usual, 
in honour of our first sunny, quiet Sunday at 
sea, when one of the men on the forecastle sang 
out: ‘A sail!’ It was the first that we had seen 
since we had fairly got away from Sydney, and 
therefore it excited unusual interest. The captain 
bade the man at the wheel change the course a 
point to the westward, that we might make sure 
of speaking the welcome stranger; and when we 
came on deck again after breakfast, every glass on 
board was levelled at her, and the signal-box was 
got out in readiness. We made the stranger out 
to be a low black brig, with a round stern, a 
white quarter-rail, and very rakish masts—the 
lower masts painted white. The spanker was 
brailed up, but all other canvas, except studding- 
sails, was set-—even a cotton main sky-sail. The 
brig flew no bunting of any kind; but something 
in the cut of her double topsails, and the build of 
her hull and white deck-houses, led the experts on 
board our ship to pronounce her a Yankee. In 
vain did we run up our fluttering lines of gay, 
party-coloured, little signal-flags. Up and down 
they went with good-tempered patience, but 
the brig’s gaff still obstinately continued dumb, 
Not a man or boy could we get a glimpse of on 
board her; and the way in which she was sailed 
was most un-Yankee-like, unless there were some 
piratical purpose in it. Now she was kept full, 
now she fell off her course with flapping canvas, 
and sometimes she slewed round, head on to the 
wind, and was regularly taken aback. Then pre- 
sently she would forge round, fill again, and slant 
off on another tack. If vessels could get tipsy 
—and one has heard of a ‘tight ship’—you might 
have said that the brig had taken too much 
grog on board. Her remarkable manmuvres 
puzzled us sorely at first, but presently our captain 
said, contemptuously : ‘ Pirates! Not much of 
It’s my belief that every man 
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Jack on board is drunk. They were drinking 
“Sweethearts and wives” a little too deep last 
night, I guess ; and now they’re all skulking, from 
the skipper to the cabin-boy.—Mr Largie ’—to the 
ecg wet away one of the quarter-boats, 
and board her. I’ll stand off and on till you’ve 
found out what’s up, 

‘ There’s room for you, if you like to come,’ said 
Largie to me as he went over the side; and I 
followed him down into the boat. 

The excitement of the trip was attractive after 
the confined monotony of shipboard life ; but, not 
wishing to make myself out to be braver than I 
am, I will acknowledge that I felt ‘rather queer’ 
at first when the davit-blocks were unhooked, and 
we had pushed off and were pulling away. For 
one thing, as the light boat was sent up like a 


foam-bell on the unfathomed waves, I began to | 


fear as to whether I had not boasted too soon of 
never being sea-sick. For another, the waste of 
weltering waters, with no visible bottom or shore 
to reassure a landsman’s eye, seemed so drearily 
boundless, in spite of the sunlight on them—the 
countless golden spangles on the countless ever- 
washing waves, indeed, rather intensified the feel- 
ing—that I more than half fancied that I had 
foolishly thrown away my chance of ever getting 
home across the watery wilderness, when the little 
boat danced off from the big ship ; itself looking 
so insignificant, when sten from the outside, 
heaving on the vast ocean, beneath the vast sky, 
that had only one another to limit them, and that 
with a dreamy vagueness which suggested limitless 
sea and sky beyond. I gazed ruefully at the 
familiar faces clustered along the bulwarks, and 
when these faces vanished, as the boat slid down 
into the trough of the sea, I seemed to be sinking 
down, down to the centre, or farther, as one seems 
to be falling through the bed in the same direction 
on waking from a momentary snatch of dyspeptic 
sleep. ‘Use is everything, however, and use is 
soon full grown. After some half-dozen sledge-like 
dips and cork-like rises, I ceased to look back 
regretfully at our good ship, and reserved all my 
curiosity for our‘ chase” A nice chase she led us, 
jigging and reeling about as she did. Time after 
time the mate had to alter the direction of the 
boat’s nose. At last, however, as we topped a 
ridge crisping into white foam for its fall, we saw 
the brig bearing right down upon us. She was 
clipper-built below the water-line, but had bluff, 
almost apple bows above; and the spray which 
her sharp cut-water threw up, painted their 
blistered tar with rainbows. About she staggered 
again, when she had almost run us down, and we 
ulled under her stern. ‘Heave us a line, you 
ubbers !’ shouted Largie, as the boat bumped 
against her weather-side, But no line was thrown; 
so the man in the bows hooked on to the main- 
chains ; the boat was made fast somehow, and we 
scrambled on board. 

The first thing Largie did was to send a man to 
the wheel, which was ‘ bobbing around’ in a very 
eerie fashion. The tiller-chains ground up and 
down ; the qos went backwards and forwards, 
as if unseen hands—some ghostly mariner’s—were 
_— and pressing at them. When the flesh-and- 

lood man at the wheel had had his course given 
him, the rest of us commenced our inspection. The 
brig looked most dismally lonely both aloft and alow. 
The only living thing above deck was a big ape in 


the foretop, which shewed its teeth, and jabbered 
down at us, as if it had been frightened out of its 
wits, and then slipped through the lubber-hole, 
and curled itself up between the mast and the 
futtock - shrouds. Both the deck-houses were 
empty. The bunks had been stripped. A pair 
of sea-boots, a sea-chest with the lid smashed in, 
a black cutty-pipe, and a litter of rubbish, were 
the only contents in either. In the galley was half 
a bucketful of burned rice ; and a pannikin, with a 
drop of something brown in it that tasted like rum 
and coffee, stood on the stove. The main hatch- 
way was open; the combings and part of the deck 
close by were charred; a very little of the cargo 
had also been burned. When we had cleared 
away the greasy black ashes that lay on the top, 
we came upon charred hides. There were brown- 
red splashes and spots, plainly of dried-up blood, 
upon the deck; a sailor's greasy knife-sheath ; a 
pewter watch-case, trodden out of shape ; a heap of 
biscuit-crumbs, with footmarks in it; and a half- 
burned envelope, with ‘ ——gh t P—plar’ alone 
legible upon it. Here and there we found a bullet 
in the bulwarks, that must have been fired on 
board ; and on one of the belaying-pins there was 
a bloody wisp of gray hair. The water-casks had 
been started, and we could find no stores. Before 
we looked for them, however, Largie had taken as 
much sail as he could manage off the brig, for the 
weather had changed, and the wind was freshening 
rather disagreeably. The men tried to catch the 
ape when they went aloft ; but he swung himself 
from rope to rope, rested for a moment to jabber at 
them, and then again sought some unsociable nook 
of refuge. The blending of fear and ferocity in his 
eyes was something horrible to witness, ‘The 
muckle beastie is na canny, said a compatriot 
member of Largie’s crew, sagely shaking his huge, 
gray-eyed, sandy-thatched, Aberdonian head. Be- 
fore we hunted for the stores, too, we had been 
down into the cabin, and had seen a sight there 
which I shall not easily forget. 

Upon the floor, under the table, lay a green- 
painted iron box, with the lid prised off the 
hinges. A cane-bottomed lounging-chair, with 
a taper white forefinger clinging, blood-glued, to 
a rail of the carved back, was overturned in one 
corner of the cabin. In another, on its back, lay 
the corpse of a man—a short, spare man, with a 
yellow ‘ goatee’ beard: the upper part of his head 
was frightfully battered in; and his shirt and 
green grass-cloth hip-jacket were stiff with the 
blood that had gushed, and dribbled, and clotted 
from the score or so of stabs and shot-wounds 
with which he was riddled. The flesh on the back 
of his hands was slashed with knife-cuts; clenched 
in one there was a fragment of frayed black 
barege. Amongst the jumble of disordered furni- 
ture lay a battered barometer. The cabin had 
been sacked; lockers and boxes had both been 
forced open. We found no papers—nothing that 
could give us the least clue. The brig did not 
carry her name upon her stern; her quarter-boards 
had been wrenched off, and all her boats were 
gone. The only thing we did find that shed any 
additional light upon the awful tragedy that had 
plainly been enacted on that cramped stage, was 
a photograph in the sleeping-berth. It had fallen 
between the battens of a tumbled bunk ; but the 
open lid of its case had kept it from dropping to 
the floor. It was the likeness of an exceedingly 
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beautiful young woman, nursing a plump baby, 
with a short, spare, goatee-bearded man leaning on 
the back of her chair. Interested—flesh-creepingly 
interested—as I could not help feeling in our 
gloomy search, I was very glad when Largie said 
that it was time to put‘an end to it. For some 
time, the brig had been pitching and rolling in a 
manner very alarming to a landsman, who remem- 
bered that he had to be tossed in a cockle-shell of 
a boat before he could once more feel himself 
homeward bound. Our ship was taking in reefs ; 
it was high time to get on board. Accordingly, 
largie ran the brig in as near as he durst; 
and then, lashing the helm to keep her clear, 
we went over the side. The pull back was not a 
very long one; but I, at anyrate, was very glad 
when it was over. The boat was nearly stove in 
when she got alongside. I never felt more thank- 
ful in my life than when I was pushed and hauled 
on deck, drenched to the skin. When safe back 
amongst cheerful faces and voices in our own good 
ship once more, I felt as if only in a nightmare 
dream could I ever have been on board the blood- 
stained floating hearse that was slanting away into 
the distance—left perforce to the wild will of the 
winds and waves ; the murdered captain lying stiff 
in his cabin, with the jabbering ape in the rigging 
for sole mourner. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


EnpDEAvouRS towards improved education are 
certainly among the most prominent and encour- 
aging signs of the times. Mr James Young, the well- 
known chemist, whose name is so intimately asso- 
ciated with paraffin, has given L.10,000 for the 
endowment of a School of Technology at Glasgow ; 
a sum that will provide L.300 a year for a pro- 
fessor. A little farther south, the university of 
Durham, ceasing to confine its teaching to theology, 
is devising a way to start a school of physical 
science, and to teach during eight months in the 
ear, instead of twenty-four weeks, as at present. 
he Owens College at Manchester, with its able 
staff of professors, is perhaps sufficient for Lanca- 
shire ; but Yorkshire, lying between, feels that pace 
must be kept with it, and has taken steps towards 
the foundation of a Science College, in which her 
strenuous sons may acquire a knowledge of the 
materials on which they work, and of the natural 
phenomena by which they are surrounded. At the 
Initiatory meeting held by the General Council of 
the Yorkshire Board of Education at Leeds, a good 
deal of common sense was uttered by the several 
cow ml and we heartily wish that a chair of 
mmon Sense could be established in the new 
college. Among the hundreds of thousands of 
workers in the county of the Red Rose and of the 
White Rose, the majority are more in want of 
that, than of a knowledge of natural philosophy. 
Otherwise, they would not so willingly sub- 
mit to the mischievous consequences of trades- 
unionism. Among these consequences is a. self- 
imposed taxation. Those who call out for reci- 
procity, says Mr Ashworth, a Lancashire man, 
‘take no account of the heavy duties levied at 
home by trades-unions, far heavier than any 
foreign tariffs, except the American. We cannot 
have a hammer or nail for domestic use but it has 


paid its trade-union tribute. The national industry 
is so shackled and clogged by trades-unions and 
their hindering rules, that we need not be surprised 
that a free country like Belgium can fetch pig-iron 
from Scotland and cotton from England, and 
return cast-iron and calico back to London and 
Manchester, and undersell our British trades- 
unionists in their own market.’ If the new schools 
and colleges will but clear away such obstructive- 
ness as this, they will be a boon indeed. 

Perhaps the most remarkable among the signs 
above referred to is the change made by act of 
parliament in the government of our public schools 
—the Grammar-schools of England. New ‘govern- 
ing bodies,’ as they are termed, are to be appointed, 
and among those authorised to appoint are the 
President and Council of the Royal Society—the 
foremost scientific society in the world. They will 
naturally nominate scientific men to be members 
of the governing bodies, so that, as we may expect, 
science will henceforth become a part of the educa- 
tion given at seven schools—that is, Westminster, 
Charterhouse, Harrow, Eton, Winchester, Rugby, 
and Shrewsbury. This is an important change, at 
variance with tradition and practice, but it can 
hardly fail of benefit. Many a youth whom gram- 
mar repels, would be attracted by natural philo- 
sophy. We shall next see our middle-class schools 
taking up science. 

The Great Eastern, with 2736 nautical miles of 
cable telegraph on board, is now on her way to 
India, round the Cape of Good Hope, to lay a line 
from Bombay to Aden and Suez, preparatory to a 
direct communication between England and her 
great empire in the east. But how little attention 
did the sailing of the great ship attract when com- 
pared with the excitement that attended her 
departure with the first Atlantic cable. It seems 
that we are grown familiar with deep-sea cables, 
regarding their laying as matters of course, and 
with more or less of indifference. Yet it is no 
trifling work on which the Great Eastern is now 
employed. With twelve hundred miles of cable 
on board attendant vessels, there will be length 
enough to establish a connection with the present 
Malta and Alexandria cable. By-and-by the pro- 
jected line from Falmouth to Gibraltar and Malta 
will be laid, and then our Secretary of State for 
India will be able to flash messages direct from his 
office in Downing Street to Bombay and Calcutta. 
It seems inevitable that this achievement should be 
followed by an extension to Singapore, and thence 
to Australia, by which we shall get daily telegrams 
from our brethren at the antipodes. Moreover, we 
can look forward to round-the-world messages ; for 
the Russian government have granted a ‘ conces- 
sion’ for extending their Siberian line to Japan 
and China: and so the ‘highway of thought,’ 
carried onwards from the east and from the west, 
will one day meet and form a continuous line, 
a triumph indeed of science and civilisation. 

A small item of news from India has occa- 
sioned some sensation in the engineering world. 
The Governor-general, Lord Mayo, has sent to the 
United States for an engineer accustomed to the 
rough and ready way of constructing railways in 
that country, and at a cost far below that which an 
English engineer would consider possible. India 
is yet in want of thousands of miles of railway; 
and if, by Lord Mayo’s experiment, they can fe 
made cheaply, the benefit will be great to all 
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concerned, including English engineers, who may 
perhaps learn a useful lesson therefrom, and lay 
down cheap railways in Australia. By the way, Aus- 
tralia is seeking to develop a trade in another kind 
of live-stock as well as sheep and oxen, and has 
offered to supply the Indian government with all 
the horses required for their army at twenty-five 
pounds apiece. 

A special series of Art and Industry Exhibitions 
is to be held at South Kensington, where per- 
manent buildings for the purpose are now com- 
menced. The first is to take place in 1871. In 
the same year, a World’s Fair is to be held some- 
where on the Mississippi, probably at Louisville. 
Another item from beyond the Atlantic is worth 
mentioning: the first census ever taken in the 
republic of Buenos Ayres has been made up, and it 
shews a total population of 1,200,000, or one toa 
square mile. Here is a fact for those who want to 
know where room can be found for emigrants. In 
the city of Buenos Ayres the number of inhabitants 
is 180,000. 

There is talk of an international commission to 
sit in Paris to make another attempt towards the 
adoption of a uniform system of weights and 
measures. Meanwhile, the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture, at a recent meeting held in Lon- 
don, carried a unanimous resolution, ‘that in 
their opinion all agricultural produce should be 
sold by weight only,’ with a view to get rid of the 
present confusion of measures. 

Geologists are much interested in the results of 
the exploration of the deep sea made last summer 
in H.M.S. Porcupine by Dr Carpenter, Professor 
Wyville Thomson, and Mr Gwyn Jeffreys. The 
Porcupine was lent for the purpose by the Admir- 
alty, at the instance of the Council of the Royal 
Society. Chief among the physical facts discovered 
is, that while the surface of the sea may have a 
temperature of fifty-two degrees, there are cold 
tracts and warm tracts below, existing within a 
short distance of each other, and marked by char- 
acteristic differences. The bottom of .the cold 
tract is formed of barren sandstone, mingled with 
fragments of older rock, inhabited but by a few 
animals, and those mostly of the arctic kinds. In 
the adjacent warm area, on the contrary, the 
bottom is cretaceous, and abounding with life. 
Now, suppose these two tracts upheaved, and 
become dry land. Geologists would naturally 
believe them to have been formed at different 
times, and under very different circumstances ; and 
yet here we tind them contemporaneous and almost 
conterminous. Here, then, is a fact which will 
have to be considered in all future discussions 
about what is called ‘ geological time.’ 

Another fact established by this exploration, and 


contrary to long-received opinion, is, that in the 
deepest seas yet examined, nearly 2500 fathoms, 
the bottom teems with animal life, the animals 
having perfect eyes. This at once upsets the long. 
received notion that the depths of the sea were 
devoid of life and of light. The life is now an 
established fact, and the light may be inferred, for 
if there be no light down in these abysses, why have 
the animals eyes? The whole account of the ex- 
ploration above named, with its leading results, 
was given by Dr Carpenter at the first two evening 
meetings ot the Royal Society for the present 
session. Interesting as it was, there is yet much 
more to come out of it; in the meantime, it 
suggests important questions. If ordinary daylight 
penetrates to the bottom of the sea, how does it 
penetrate ? or is there at the bottom some kind of 
phosphorescent light? If a photograph could be 
taken deep down in the sea, that would testify to 
the presence of daylight. As to the breathing of 
the animals at the bottom, there is no difficulty ; 
for the late Master of the Mint, Mr Graham, has 
shewn, by his liquid diffusion of gases, that air 
may be diffused downwards to the greatest depths. 
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BEGUMBAGH. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I’vz waited all these years, expecting some one or | is what I always did like, I set to, very much against 
another would give a full and true account of it all; | my will; while, on account of my empty sleeve, the 
but little thinking it would ever come to be my task. | paper keeps slipping and sliding about, so that I can 
For it’s not in my way; but seeing how much has only hold it quiet by putting the lead inkstand on 
been said about other parts and other people’s suffer- | one corner, and my tobacco-jar on the other. You see, 
ings, while ours never so much as came in for a line I’m not much at home at this sort of thing; and 
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of newspaper, I can’t think it’s fair; and as fairness though, if you put a pipe and a glass of all 
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before me, I could tell you all about it, taking my 
time, like, it seems that won’t do. I said: ‘ Why 
don’t you write it down as I tell it, so as other people 
could read all about it?’ But ‘ No,’ he says; ‘I could 
do it in my fashion, but I want it to be in your simple 
unadorned style; so set to and do it.’ 

I daresay a good many of you know me—seen me 
often in Bond Street, at Facet’s door—Facet’s, you 
know, the great jeweller, where I stand and open 
carriages, or take messages, or small parcels with no 
end of valuables in them, for I’m trusted. Smith, my 
name is, Isaac Smith; and I’m that tallish, grisly 
fellow with the seam down one side of my face, my 
left sleeve looped up to my button, and not a speck 
to be seen on that ‘ commissionnaire’s’ uniform, upon 
whose breast I’ve got three medals. 

I was standing one day, waiting patiently for some- 
thing to do, when a tallish gentleman came up, nodded 
as if he knew me well, and I saluted, 

* Lose that limb in the Crimea, my man?’ he said. 

‘No, sir. Mutiny,’ I said, standing as stiff as use 
had made nature with me. 

And then he asked me a lot more questions, and I 
answered him ; and the end of it was that one evening 
I went to his house, and he had me in, and did what 
was wanted to set me off. I’d had a little bit of an 
itching to try something of the kind, I must own, 
for long enough, but his words started me; and in 
consequence I got a quire of the best foolscap paper, 
and a pen’orth of pens, and here ’s my story. 
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Dub-dub-dub-dub-dub-dub. ~ Just one light beat 
given by the boys in front—the light sharp tap upon 
their drums, to give the time for the march ; and in 
heavy order there we were, her Majesty’s 156th Regi- 
ment of Light Infantry, making our way over the 
dusty roads with the hot morning sun beating down 
upon our heads. We were marching very loosely, 
though, for the men were tired, and we were longing 
for the halt to be called, so that we might rest during 
the heat of the day, and then go on again. Tents, 
baggage-wagons, women, children, elephants, all were 
there; and we were getting over the ground at the 
rate of about twenty miles a day, on our way up to 
the station, where we were to relieve a regiment going 
home, 

I don’t know what we should have done if it hadn't 
been for Harry Lant, the weather being very trying, 
almost as trying as our hot red coats and heavy knap- 
sacks, and flower-pot busbies, with a round white 
ball like a child’s plaything on the top; but no 
matter how tired he was, Harry Lant had always 
something to say or do, and even if the colonel was 
close by, he’d say or do it. Now, there happened to 
be an elephant walking along by our side, with the 
captain of our company, one of the lieutenants, and a 
couple of women in the howdah; while a black nigger 
fellow, in clean white calico clothes, and not much of 
em, and a muslin turban, and a good deal of it, was 
striddling on the creature’s neck, rolling his eyes 
about, and flourishing an iron toasting-fork sort of 
thing, with which he drove the great flap-eared patient 
beast. The men were beginning to grumble gently, 
and shifting their guns from side to side, and sneezing, 
and coughing, and choking in the kicked-up dust, like 
a flock of sheep, when Captain Dyer scrambles down 


crying out cheerily : ‘Only another mile, my lads, and 
then breakfast.’ 

We gave him a cheer, and another half-mile was got 
over, when once more the boys began to flag terribly, 
and even Harry Lant was silent, which, seeing what 
Harry Lant was, means a wonderful deal more respect- 
ing the weather than any number of degrees on a 
thermometer, I can tell you; but I looked round at 
him, and he knew what it meant, and, slipping out, 
he goes up to the elephant. ‘Carry your trunk, sir? 
he says; and taking gently hold of the great beast’s 
soft nose, he laid it upon his shoulder, and marched 
on like that, with the men roaring with laughter. 

‘Pulla-wulla. Ma-pa-na,’ shouted the nigger who 
was driving, or something that sounded like it, for of 
all the rum lingoes ever spoke, theirs is about the 
rummest, and always put me in mind of the fal-lal-la 
or tol-de-rol chorus of a song. 

‘All right. I'll take care!’ sings out Harry; and 
on he marched, with the great soft-footed beast lifting 
its round pats and putting them down gently so as 
not to hurt Harry; and, trifling as that act was, it 
meant a great deal, as you'll see if you read on, while 
just then it got our poor fellows over the last half-mile 
without one falling out; and then the halt was called; 
men wheeled into line ; we were dismissed ; and soon 
after we were lounging about, under such shade as 
we could manage to get in the thin topes of trees. 
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That ’s a pretty busy time, that first half-hour after 
a halt: what with setting loosely up a few tents, and 
getting a fire lighted, and fetching water; but in 
spite of our being tired, we soon had things right. 
There was the colonel’s tent, Colonel Maine’s—a little 
stout man, that we all used to laugh at, because he 
was such a little, round, good-tempered chap, who 
never troubled about anything, for we hadn’t learned 
then what was lying asleep in his brave little body, 
waiting to be brought out. Then there was the mess 
tent for the officers, and the hospital tent for those 
on the sick-list, beside our bell tents, that we 
shouldn’t have set up at all, only to act as sun- 
shades. But, of course, the principal tent was the 
colonel’s. 

Well, there they were, the colonel and his lady, 
Mrs Maine—a nice, kindly-spoken, youngish woman : 
twenty years younger than he, she was; but, for all 
that, a happier couple never breathed ; and they two 
used to seem as if the regiment, and India, and all 
the natives were made on to fall down and 
worship the two little golden idols they ’d set up—a 
little girl and a little boy, you know. Cock Robin 
and Jenny Wren, we chaps used to call them, though 
Jenny Wren was about a year and a half the oldest. 
And I believe it was from living in France a bit, 
that the colonel’s wife had got the notion of dressing 
them so; but it would have done your heart good to 
see those two children—the boy with his little red 
tunic and his sword, and the girl with her red jacket 
and belt, and a little canteen of wine and water, 
and a tiny tin mug; and them little things driving 
the old black ayah half-wild with the way they used 
to dodge away from her to get amongst the men, who 
took no end of delight in bamboozling the fat old 
woman when she was hunting for them; sending 
them here, and there, and everywhere, till she ’d turn 


off the elephant, and takes his place alongside us, | round and make signs with her hands, and spit on 
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the ground, which was her way of cursing us. For I 
must say that we English were very, very careless 
about what we did or said to the natives. Officers 
and men, all alike, seemed to look upon them as some- 
thing very little better than beasts, and talked to 
them as if they had no feelings at all, little thinking 
what fierce masters the trampled slaves could turn 
out, if ever they had their day—the day that the old 
proverb says is sure to come for every dog ; and there 
was not a soul among us then that had the least bit 
of suspicion that the dog—by which, you know, I mean 
the Indian generally—was going mad, and sharpening 


to langh, and say that was only the outside rind, and 
talk about the juice. But all the same, though, no 
one couldn’t be long with that woman without know- 
ing her flavour. It was a sight to see her and Joe 
together, for he was just a nice middle size—five feet 
seven and a half—and as pretty a pink and white, 
brown-whiskered, open-faced man as ever you saw. 
We all got tanned and coppered over and over again, 
but Joe kept as nice and fresh and fair as on the day 
we embarked from Gosport years before; and the 
standing joke was that Mrs Bantem had a preparation 
for keeping his complexion all square. 


> 


those teeth of his ready to bite. Joe Bantem knew what he was about, though, for 
Well, as a matter of course, there were other people | one day when a nasty remark had been made by the 
in our regiment that I ought to mention: Captain | men of another regiment, he got talking to me in con- 
Dyer I did name ; but there was a lieutenant, a very | fidence over our pipes, and he swore that there wasn’t 
good-looking young fellow, who was a great favourite | a better woman living; and he was right, for I’m 
with Mrs Colonel Maine ; and he dined a deal with ready now at this present moment to take the Book 
them at all times, besides being a great chum of | in my hand, and swear the same thing before all the 
Captain Dyer’s—they two shooting together, and being | judges in Old England. For you see we’re such 
like brothers, though there was a something in Lieu- | duffers, we men: shew us a pretty bit of pink and 
tenant Leigh that I never seemed to take to. Then | white, and we run mad after it; while all the time 
there was the doctor—a Welshman he was, and he | we’re running away from no end of what’s solid and 
used to make it his boast that our regiment was about | good, and true, and such as’Il wear well, and shew 
the healthiest anywhere ; and I tell you what it is, if | fast colours, long after your pink and white’s got 
you were ill once, and in hospital, as we call it— | faded and grimy. Not as I’ve much room to talk. 
though, you know, with a marching regiment that | But present company, you know, and setra. What, 
only means anywhere till you get well—I say, if you | though, as a rule, does your pretty pink and white 
were ill once, and under his hands, you’d think twice | know about buttons, or darning, or cooking? Why, 
before you made up your mind to be ill again, and be we had the very best of cooking; not boiled 
very bad too before you went to him. Pestle, we | tag and rag, but nice stews and roasts and hashes, 
used to call him, though his name was Hughes; and | when other men were growling over a dog’s-meat 
how we men did hate him, mortally, till we found out | dinner. We had the sweetest of clean sheets, and 
his real character, when we were lying cut to pieces | never a button off; our stockings were darned ; and 
almost, and him ready to cry over us at times as he | only let one of us—Measles, for instance—take a drop 
tried to bring us round. ‘Hold up, my lads, he’d | more than he ought, just see how she’d drop on to 
say, ‘only another hour, and you'll be round the | him, that’s all. If his head didn’t ache before, it 
corner!’ when what there was left of us did him | would ache then; and I can see as plain now as if it 
justice. Then, of course, there were other officers, and | was only this minute, instead of years ago, her boxing 
some away with the major and another battalion of | Measles’ ears, and threatening to turn him out to 
our regiment at Wallahbad; but they’ve nothing to | another mess if he didn’t keep sober. And she would 
do with my story. | have turned him over too, only, as she said to Joe, 
I do not think I can do better than introduce you | and Joe told me, it might have been the poor fellow’s 
to our mess on the very morning of this halt, when, | ruin, seeing how weak he was, and easily led away. 
after cooling myself with a pipe, just the same as I | The long and short of it is, Mrs Bantem was a good 
should have warmed myself with a pipe if it had been | motherly woman of forty; and those who had anything 
in Canady or Nova Scotia, I walked up to find all | to say against her, said it out of jealousy, and all I 
ready for breakfast, and Mrs Bantem making the | have to say now is what I’ve said before: she only 
tea. | had one fault, and that is, she never had any little 
Some of the men didn’t fail to laugh at us who took | Bantems to make wives for honest soldiers to come ; 
our tea for breakfast ; but all the same I liked it, for and wherever she is, my wish is that she may live 
it always took me home, tea did—and to the days | happy and venerable to a hundred. 
when my poor old mother used to say that there| That brings me to Measles. Bigley his name was ; 
never was such a boy for bread and butter as I was; | but he’d had the small-pox very bad when a child, 
not as there was ever so much butter that she through not being vaccinated; and his face was all 
need have grumbled, whatever I cost for bread; and | picked out in holes, so round and smooth that you 
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though Mrs Bantem wasn’t a bit like my mother, she | 
brought up the homely thoughts. Mrs Bantem was, I | 
should say, about the biggest and ugliest woman I ever 
saw in my life. She stood five feet eleven and a half in 
her stockings, for Joe Bantem got Sergeant Buller to 
take her under the standard one day. She’d got a 
face nearly as dark as a black’s; she’d got a mous- 
tache, and a good one too; and a great coarse look 
about her altogether. Measlegs—I’ll tell you who he 
was directly—Measles used to say she was a horse god- 
mother ; and they didn’t seem to like one another ; but 
Joe Bantem was as proud of that woman as she was 


of him ; and if any one hinted about her looks, he used 


might have stood peas in them all over his cheeks and 
forehead, and they wouldn’t have fallen off; so we 
called him Measles. If any of you say ‘Why?’ I 
don’t know no more than I have said. 

He was a sour-tempered sort of fellow was Measles, 
who listed because his sweetheart laughed at him; 
not that he cared for her, but he didn’t like to be 
laughed at, so he listed out of spite, as he said, and 
that made him spiteful. He was always grumbling 
about not getting his promotion, and sneering at 
everything and everybody, and quarrelling with Harry 
Lant, him, you know, as carried the elephant’s trunk ; 
while Harry was never happy without he was teasing 
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him, so that sometimes there was a deal of hot water 
spilled in our mess. 

And now I think I’ve only got to name three of 
the drum-boys, that Mrs Bantem ruled like a rod of 
iron, though all for their good, and then I’ve done. 

Well, we had our breakfast, and thoroughly enjoyed 
it, sitting out there in the shade. Measles grumbled 
about the water, just because it happened to be better 
than usual; for sometimes we soldiers out there in 
India used to drink water that was terrible lively 
before it had been cooked in the kettle; for though 
water insects out there can stand a deal of heat, 
they couldn’t stand a fire. Mrs Bantem was wash- 
ing up the things afterwards, and talking about 
dinner; Harry Lant was picking up all the odds 
and ends, to carry off to the great elephant, standing 
just then in the best bit of shade he could find, 
flapping his great ears about, blinking his little pig’s 
eyes, and turning his trunk and his tail into two 
pendulums, swinging them backwards and forwards 
as regular as clockwork, and all the time watching 
Harry, when Measles says all at once: ‘Here come 
some lunatics!’ 


Ill. 


Now, after what I’ve told you about Measles’ 
listing for spite, you will easily understand that the 
fact of his calling any one a lunatic did not prove a 
want of common reason in the person spoken about ; 
but what he meant was, that the people coming up 
were half-mad for travelling when the sun was so 
high, and had got so much power. 

I looked up and saw, about a mile off, coming over 


great beast, and his was the hand that helped the 
lady down—a tall, handsome, self-possessed girl, who 
| seemed quite to take the lead, and kiss and soothe 
the sister, when she ran out of the tent to throw her 
arms round the new-comer’s neck. 

‘At last, then, Elsie,’ Mrs Colonel said out aloud, 
‘You ’ve had a long dreary ride.’ 

‘Not during the last ten minutes,’ Miss Ross said, 
laughing in a bright, merry, free-hearted way. ‘ Lieu- 
tenant Leigh has been welcoming me most cordially,’ 

‘Who?’ exclaimed Mrs Colonel, staring from one 
to the other. 

* Lieutenant Leigh,’ said Miss Ross. 

‘I’m afraid I am to blame for not announcing 
myself,’ said Captain Dyer, lifting his muslin-covered 
cap. ‘ Your sister, Miss Ross, asked me to ride to 
meet you, in Lieutenant Leigh’s absence.’ 

* You, then ’—— 

‘I am only Lawrence Dyer, his friend,’ said the 
captain smiling. 

It’s a singular thing that just then, as I saw the 
young lady blush deeply, and Mrs Colonel look 
annoyed, I muttered to myself, ‘Something will come 
of this,’ because, if there’s anything I hate, it’s for a 
man to set himself up for a prophet. But it looked 
to me as if the captain had been taking Lieutenant 
| Leigh’s place, and that Miss Ross, as was really the 
case, though she had never seen him, had heard him 
so much talked of by her sister, that she had wel- 
| comed him, as she thought, quite as an old friend, 
when all the time she had been talking to Captain 
Dyer. 

And I was not the only one who thought about it; | 


the long straight level plain, what seemed to be an| else why did Mrs Colonel look annoyed, and the 
elephant, and a man or two on horseback ; and before | colonel, who came paddling out, exclaim loudly: | 
I had been looking above a minute, I saw Captain | ‘ Why, Leigh, look alive, man! here’s Dyer been steal- | 
Dyer cross over to the colonel’s tent, and then point | ing a march upon you. Why, where have you been?’ 


in the direction of the coming elephant. The next 
minute, he crossed over to where we were. 
Lieutenant Leigh ?’ he says in his quick way. 

*No, sir; not since breakfast.’ 

‘Send him after me, if he comes in sight. Tell him 
Miss Ross and party are yonder, and I’ve ridden on 
to meet them.’ 

The next minute he had gone, taken a horse from 
a sycee, and in spite of the heat, cantered off to meet 
the party with the elephant, the air being that clear 
that I could see him go right up, turn his horse round, 
and ride gently back by the elephant’s side. 

I did not see anything of the lieutenant, and, to tell 
the truth, I forgot all about him, for I was thinking 
about the party coming, for I had somehow heard a 
little about Mrs Maine’s sister coming out from the 
old country to stay with her. 
black nurse told Mrs Bantem, and she mentioned it. 
This party, then, I supposed contained the lady herself; 
and it was as I thought. We had had to leave Patna 
unexpectedly to relieve the regiment ordered home ; 
and the lady, according to orders, had followed us, 
for this was only our second day’s march. 

I suppose it was my pipe made me settle down to 
watch the coming party, and wonder what sort of a 
body Miss Ross would be, and whether anything like 
her sister. Then I wondered who would marry her, 
for, as you know, ladies are not very long out in India 
without picking up a husband. ‘Perhaps,’ I said to 
myself, ‘it will be the lieutenant ;’ but ten minutes 
after, as the elephant shambled up, I altered my 
mind, for Captain Dyer was ambling along beside the 
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If I recollect right, the 


| I did not hear what the lieutenant said, for my 
attention was just then taken up by something else, 
| but [ saw him go up to Miss Ross, holding out his 
hand, while the meeting was very formal; but, as I 
told you, my attention was taken up by something 
| else, and that something was a little dark, bright, 
| eager, earnest face, with a pair of sharp eyes, and a 
| little mocking-looking mouth ; and as Captain Dyer 
had helped Miss Ross down with the steps from the 
| howdah, so did I help down Lizzy Green, her maid; 
| to get, by way of thanks, a half-saucy look, a nod of 
| the head, and the sight of a pretty little tripping 
pair of ankles going over the hot sandy dust towards 
| the tent. 
| But the next minute she was back, to ask about 
| some luggage—a bullock-trunk or two—and she was 
coming up to me, as I eagerly stepped forward to 
meet her, when she seemed, as it were, to take it into 
her head to shy at me, going instead to Harry Lant, 
who had just come up, and who, on hearing what she 
wanted, placed his hands, with a grave swoop, upon 
his head, and made her a regular eastern salaam, 
ending by telling her that her slave would obey her 
commands. Al! of which seemed to grit upon me 
terribly ; I didn’t know why, then, but I found out 
afterwards, though not for many days to come. 

We had the route given us for Begumbagh, a town 
that, in the old days, had been rather famous for its 
grandeur ; but, from What I had heard, it was likely 
to turn out avery hot, dry, dusty, miserable spot; 
and I used to get reckoning up how long we should 
be frizzling out there in India before we got the 
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orders for home; and put it at the lowest calculation, 
I could not make less of it than five years. At all 
events, we who were soldiers had made our own beds, 
and had to lie upon them, whether it was at home or 
abroad; and, as Mrs Bantem used to say to us, 
‘Where was the use of grumbling?’ There were 
troubles in every life, even if it was a civilian’s—as 
we soldiers always called those who didn’t wear the 
Queen’s uniform—and it was very doubtful whether 
we should have been a bit happier, if we had been in 
any other line. But all the same, government might 
have made things a little better for us in the way of 
suitable clothes, and things proper for the climate. 

And so on we went: marching mornings and 
nights; camping all through the hot day; and it 
was not long before we found that, in Miss Ross, we 
men had got something else beside the children to 
worship. 

But I may as well say now, and have it off my 
mind, that it has always struck me, that during those 
peaceful days, when our greatest worry was a hot 
march, we didn’t know when we were well off, and 
that it wanted the troubles to come before we could 
see what good qualities there were in other people. 
Little ‘trifling things used to make us sore—things 
such as we didn’t notice afterwards, when great 
sorrows came. I know I was queer, and spiteful, 
and jealous, and no great wonder that, for I always 
was a man with a nastyish temper, and soon put out ; 
but even Mrs Bantem used to shew that she wasn’t 
quite perfect, for she quite upset me, one day, when 
Measles got talking at dinner about Lizzy Green, 
Miss Ross’s maid, and, what was a wonderful thing 
for him, not finding fault. He got saying that she 
was a nice girl, and would make a soldier as wanted 
one a good wife; when Mrs Bantem fires up as spite- 
ful as could be—I think, mind you, there’d been 
something wrong with the cooking that day, which 
had turned her a little—and she says that Lizzy was 
very well, but looks weren’t everything, and that she 
was raw as raw, and would want no end of dressing 
before she would be good for anything; while, as to 
making a soldier's wife, soldiers had no business to 
have wives till they could buy themselves off, and 
turn civilians. Then, again, she seemed to have 
taken a sudden spite against Mrs Maine, saying that 
she was a poor, little, stuck-up, fine lady, and she 
could never have forgiven her if it had not been for 
those two beautiful children; though what Mrs 
Bantem had got to forgive the colonel’s wife, I don’t 
believe she even knew herself. 

The old black ayah, too, got very much put out 
about this time, and all on account of the two new- 
comers ; for when Miss Ross hadn’t got the children 
with her, they were along with Lizzy, who, like her 
mistress, was new to the climate, and hadn’t got into 
that dull listless way that comes to people who have 
been some time up the country. They were all life, 
and fun, and energy, and the children were never 
happy when they were away; and of a morning, 
more to please Lizzy, I used to think, than the chil- 
dren, Harry Lant used to pick out a shady place, and 
then drive Chunder Chow, who was the mahout of 
Nabob, the principal elephant, half wild, by calling 
out his beast, and playing with him all sorts of antics. 

Chunder tried all he could to stop it, but it was of 
no use, for Harry had got such influence over that 
animal that when one day he was coaxing him out to 
lead him under some trees, and the mahout tried to 


stop him, Nabob makes no more ado, but lifts his 
great soft trunk, and rolls Mr Chunder Chow over 
into the grass, where he lay screeching like a parrot, 
and chattering like a monkey, rolling his opal eye- 
balls, and shewing his white teeth with fear, for he 
expected that Nabob was going to put his foot on 
him, and crush him to death, as is the nature of those 
great beasts. But not he: he only lays his trunk 
gently on Harry’s shoulder, and follows him across 
the open like a great flesh-mountain, winking his 
little pig’s eyes, whisking his tiny tail, and flapping 
his great ears ; while the children clapped their hands 
as they stood in the shade with Miss Ross and Lizzy, 
and Captain Dyer and Lieutenant Leigh close 
behind. 

‘There’s no call to be afraid, miss,’ says Harry, 
saluting as he saw Miss Ross shrink back ; and seeing 
how, when he said a few words in Hindustani, the 
great animal minded him, they stopped being afraid, 
and gave Harry fruit and cakes to feed the great 
beast with. 

You see, out there in that great dull place, people 
are very glad to have any little trifle to amuse them, 
so you mustn’t be surprised to hear that there used 
to be quite a crowd to see Harry Lant’s performances, 
as he called them. But all the same, I didn’t like his 
upsetting old Chunder Chow; and it seemed to me 
even then, that we ’d managed to make another black 
enemy—the black ayah being the first. 

However, Harry used to go on making old Nabob 
kneel down, or shake hands, or curl up his trunk, or 
lift him up, finishing off by going up to his head, 
lifting one great ear, saying they understood one 
another, whispering a few words, and then shutting 
the ear up again, so as the words shouldn’t be lost 
before they got into the elephant’s brain, as Harry 
explained, because they ’d got a long way to go. Then 
Harry would lie down, and let the great beast walk 
backwards and forwards all over him, lifting his great 
feet so carefully, and setting them down close to 
Harry, but never touching him, except one day when, 
just as the great beast was passing his foot over 
Harry’s breast, a voice called out something in Hin- 
dustani—and I knew who it was, though I didn’t see 
—when Nabob puts his foot down on Harry’s chest, 
and Lizzy gave a great scream, and we all thought 
the poor chap would be crushed; but not he: the 
great beast was took by surprise, but only for an 
instant, and, in his slow quiet way, he steps aside, 
and then touches Harry all over with his trunk ; and 
there was no more performance that day. 

‘I’ve got my knife into Master Chunder for that,’ 
says Harry to me, ‘ for I'll swear that was his voice.’ 
And I started to find he had known it. 

‘I wouldn’t quarrel with him,’ I says quietly, ‘ for 
it strikes me he’s got his knife into you.’ 

‘You’ve no idea, says Harry, ‘ what a nip it was. 
I thought it was all over; but all the same, the poor 
brute didn’t mean it, I’d swear.’ 


Iv. 


Who could have thought just then that all that 
nonsense of Harry Lant’s with the elephant was 
shaping itself for our good; but so it was, as you 
shall by-and-by hear. The march continued, matters 
seeming to go on very smoothly—but only seeming, 
mind you, for let alone that we were all walking upon 
a volcano, there was a good deal of unpleasantry 
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brewing. Let alone my feeling that, somehow or 
another, Harry Lant was not so good a mate to me 
as he used to be, there was a good deal wrong 
between Captain Dyer and Lieutenant Leigh, and it 
soon seemed plain that there was much more peace 
and comfort in our camp a week earlier than there 
was at the time of which I am now writing. 

I used to have my turns as sentry here and there ; 
and it was when standing stock still with my piece, 
that I used to see and hear so much—for in a camp it 
seems to be a custom for people to look upon a sentry 
as a something that can neither see nor hear any- 
thing but what might come in the shape of an enemy. 
They know he must not move from his post, which 
is to say that he’s tied hand and foot, and perhaps 
from that they think that he’s tied as to his senses. 
At all events, I got to see that when Miss Ross was 
seated in the colonel’s tent, and Captain Dyer was 
near her, she seemed to grow gentle and quiet, and 
her eyes would light up, and her rich red lips part, as 
she listened to what he was saying; while, when it 
came to Lieutenant Leigh’s turn, and he was beside 
her talking, she would be merry and chatty, and 
would laugh and talk as lively as could be. Harry 
Lant said it was because they were making up 
matters, and that some day she would be Mrs Leigh ; 
but I didn’t look at it in that light, though I said 
nothing. 

I used to like to be sentry at the colonel’s tent, on 
our halting for the night, when the canvas would be 
looped up, to let in the air, and they ’d got their great 
globe-lamps lit, with the tops to them, to keep out the 
flies, and the draughts made by the punkahs swinging 
backwards and forwards. I used to think it quite a 
pretty sight, with the ladies and the three or four 
officers, perhaps chatting, perhaps having a little 
music, for Miss Ross could sing like—like a nightin- 
gale, I was going to say; but no nightingale that I 
ever heard could seem to lay hold of your heart and 
almost bring tears into your eyes, as she did. Then 
she used to sing duets with Captain Dyer, because 
the colonel wished it, though it was plain to see Mrs 
Maine didn’t like it, any more than did Lieutenant 
Leigh, who, more than once, as I ’ve seen, walked out, 
looking fierce and angry, to strike off right away 
from the camp, perhaps not to come back for a couple 
of hours. 

It was one night when we’d been about a fort- 
night on the way, for during the past week the 
colonel had been letting us go on very easily, I was 
sentry at the tent. There had been some singing, 
and Lieutenant Leigh had gone off in the middle of a 
duet. Then the doctor, the colonel, and a couple of 
subs were busy over a game at whist, and the black 
nurse had beckoned Mrs Maine out, I suppose to see 
something about the two children; when Captain 
Dyer and Miss Ross walked together just outside the 
tent, she holding by one of the cords, and he standing 
close beside her. 

They did not say much, but stood looking up at the 
bright silver moon and the twinkling stars; while he 
said a word now and then about the beauty of the 
scene, the white tents, the twinkling lights here and 
there, and the soft peaceful aspect of all around ; and 
then his voice seemed to grow lower and deeper as he 
spoke from time to time, though I could hardly hear 
a word, as I stood there like a statue watching her 
beautiful face, with the great clusters of hair knotted 
back from her broad white forehead, the moon shining 
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full on it, and seeming to make her eyes flash as they 
were turned to him. 

They must have stood there full half an hour, when 
she turned as if to go back, but he laid his hand upon 
hers as it held the tent cord, and said something very 
earnestly, when she turned to him again to look him 
full in the face, and I saw that her hand was not 
moved. 

Then they were silent for a few seconds before he 
spoke again, loud enough for me to hear. 

‘I must ask you,’ he said huskily; ‘my peace 
depends upon it. I know that it has always been 
understood that you were to be introduced to Lieu- 
tenant Leigh. I can see now plainly enough what 
are your sister’s wishes; but hearts are ungovern- 
able, Miss Ross, and I tell you earnestly, as a simple, 
truth-speaking man, that you have roused feelings 
that until now slept quietly in my breast. If I am 
presumptuous, forgive me—love is bold as well as 
timid—but at least set me at rest: tell me, is 
there any engagement between you and Lieutenant 
Leigh ?’ 

She did not speak for a few moments, but met his 
gaze—so it seemed to me—without shrinking, before 
saying one word, so softly, that it was like one’of the 
whispers of the breeze crossing the plain—and that 
word was ‘No!’ 

‘God bless you for that answer, Miss Ross—Elsie, 
he said deeply ; and then his head was bent down for 
an instant over the hand that rested on the cord, 
before Miss Ross glided away from him into the tent, 
and went and stood resting with her hand upon the 
colonel’s shoulder, when he, evidently in high glee, 
began to shew her his cards, laughing and pointing to 
first one, and then another, for he seemed to be 
having luck on his side. 

But I had no more eyes then for the inside of the 
tent, for Captain Dyer just seemed to awaken to the 
fact that I was standing close by him as sentry, and 
he gave quite a start as he looked at me for a few 
moments without speaking. Then he took a step 
forward. 

‘Who is this ? Oh, thank goodness!’ (he said those 
few words in an undertone, but I happened to hear 
them). ‘Smith,’ he said, ‘I forgot there was a sentry 
there. You saw me talking to that lady 2?’ 

* Yes, sir,’ I said. 

‘You saw everything ?’ 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘And you heard all?’ 

‘No, sir, not all ; only what you said last.’ 

Then he was silent again for a few moments, but 
only to lay his hand directly after on my chest. 

‘Smith,’ he said, ‘I would rather you had not 
seen this; and if it had been any other man in my 
company, I should perhaps have offered him money, 
to insure that there was no idle chattering at the 
mess-tables ; but you I ask, as a man I can trust, to 
give me your word of honour as a soldier to let what 
you have seen and heard be sacred.’ 

‘Thank you, captain, I said, speaking thick, for 
somehow his words seemed to touch me, ‘You 
shan’t repent trusting me.’ 

‘1 have no fear, Smith,’ he said, speaking lightly, 
and as if he felt joyful, and proud, and happy.—* What 
a glorious night for a cigar;’ and he took one out of 
his case, when we both started, for, as if be had that 
moment risen out of the ground, Lieutenant Leigh 


stood there close to us; and even to this day I can’t 
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make out how he managed it, but all the same he 
must have seen and heard as much as I had. 

‘And pray, is my word of honour as a soldier to be 
taken, Captain Dyer? or is my silence to be bought 
with money ?—Curse you! come this way, will you!’ 
he hissed ; for Captain Dyer had half turned, as if to 
avoid him, but he stepped back directly, and I saw 
them walk off together amongst the trees, till they 
were quite out of sight; and if ever I felt what it was 
to be tied down to one spot, I felt it then, as I 
walked sentry up and down by that tent watching 
for those two to return. 


v. 


Now, after giving my word of honour to hold all 
that sacred, some people may think I’m breaking 
faith in telling what I saw; but I made that right by 
asking the colonel’s leave—he is a colonel now—and 
he smiled, and said that I ought to change the names, 
and then it would not matter. 

I left off my last chapter saying how I felt being 
tied down to one spot, as I kept guard there; and 
perhaps everybody don’t know that a sentry’s duty 
is to stay in the spot where he has been posted, and 
that leaving it lightly might, in time of war, mean 
death. 

I should think I watched quite an hour, wondering 
whether I ought to give any alarm ; but I was afraid 
it might look foolish, for perhaps after all it might 
only mean a bit of a quarrel, and I could not call to 
mind any quarrel between officers ending in a duel. 

I was glad, too, that I did not say anything, for at 
last I saw them coming back in the clear moonlight— 
clear-like as day; and then in the distance they 
stopped, and in a moment one figure seemed to strike 
the other a sharp blow, which sent him staggering 
back, and I could not then see who it was that was 
hit, till they came nearer, and I made out that it was 
Captain Dyer; while, if I had any doubts at first, 
I could have none as they came nearer and nearer, 
with Lieutenant Leigh talking in a big insolent way 
at Captain Dyer, who was very quiet, holding his 
handkerchief to his cheek. 

So as to be as near as possible to where they were 
going to pass, I walked to the end of my tether, and, 
as they came up, Lieutenant Leigh says, in a nasty 
spiteful whisper : ‘I should have thought you would 
have come into the tent to display the wound received 
in the lady’s cause.’ 

‘ Leigh,’ said Captain Dyer, taking down his white 
handkerchief—and in the bright moonlight I could see 
that his cheek was cut, and the handkerchief all 
bloody— Leigh, that was an unmanly blow. You 
called me a coward; you struck me; and now you 
try to poison the wound with your bitter words. I 
never lift hand against the man who has taken that 
hand in his as my friend, but the day may come 
when I can prove to you that you are a liar.’ 

Lieutenant Leigh turned upon him fiercely, as 
though he would have struck him again ; but Captain 
Dyer paid no heed to him, only walked quietly off to 
his quarters; while, with a sneering, scornful sort of 
laugh, the lieutenant went into the colonel’s tent; 
though, if he expected to see Miss Ross, he was dis- 
appointed, for so long as I was on guard, she did not 
shew any more that night. 

Off again the next morning, and over a hotter and 
dustier road than ever; and I must say that I began 


to wish we were settled down in barracks again, for 
everything seemed to grow more and more crooked, 
and people more and more unpleasant. Why, even 
Mrs Bantem that morning before starting must shew 
her teeth, and snub Bantem, and then begin going on 
about the colonel’s wife, and the fine madam, her 
sister, having all sorts of luxuries, while poor hard- 
working soldiers’ wives had to bear all the burden 
and heat of the day; while, by way of winding up, 
she goes up to Harry Lant and Measles, who were, as 
usual, squabbling about something, and boxes both 
their ears, as if they had been bad boys. I saw them 
both colour up fierce; but the next minute Harry 
Lant bursts out laughing, and Measles does the same, 
and then they two did what I should think they 
never did before—they shook hands; but Mrs Ban- 
tem had no sooner turned away with tears in her 
eyes, because she felt so cross, than the two chaps 
fell out again about some stupid thing or another, 
and kept on snarling and snapping at each other all 
along the march. 

But there, bless you! that wasn’t all: I saw Mrs 
Maine talking to her sister in a quick earnest sort of 
way, and they both seemed out of sorts; and the 
colonel swore at the tent-men, and bullied the adju- 
tant, and he came round and dropped on to us, finding 
fault with the men’s belts, and that upset the ser- 
geants. Then some of the baggage didn’t start right, 
and Lieutenant Leigh had to be taken to task by 
Captain Dyer, as in duty bound; while, when at last 
we were starting, if there wasn’t a tremendous outcry, 
and the young colonel—little Cock Robin, you know 
—kicking, and screaming, and fighting the old black 
nurse, because he mightn’t draw his little sword, and 
march alongside of Harry Lant! 

Now, I’m very particular about putting all this 
down, because I want you to see how we all were one 
with the other, and how right through the battalion 
little things made us out of sorts with one another, 
and hardly friendly enough to speak, so that the 
difference may strike you, and you may see in a 
stronger light the alteration and the behaviour of 
people when trouble came. 

All the same, though, I don’t think it’s possible 
for anybody to make a long march in India without 
getting out of temper. It’s my belief that the grit 
does it, for you do have that terribly ; and what with 
the heat, the dust, the thirst, the government boots, 
that always seem as if made not to fit anybody, and 
the grit, I believe even a regiment all chaplains would 
forget their trade. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, day after day, and nearly 
always over wide, dreary, dusty plains. Now we’d 
pass a few muddy paddy-fields, or come upon a river, 
but not often; and I many a time used to laugh 
grimly to myself, as I thought what a very different 
place hot, dusty, dreary India was, to the glorious 
country I used to picture, all beautiful trees and 
flowers, and birds with dazzling plumage. There are 
bright places there, no doubt, but I never came across 
one, and my recollections of India are none of the 
most cheery. 
| But at last came the day when we were crossing 
|a great wide-spread plain, in the middle of which 
| seemed to be a few houses, with something bright here 
| and there shining in the sun; and as we marched on, 

the cluster of houses appeared to grow and grow, till 
| we halted at last in a market square of a good-sized 
town ; and that night we were once more in barracks, 
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But, for my part, I was more gritty than ever; for 
now we did not see the colonel’s lady or her sister, 
though I may as well own that there was some one 
with them that I wanted to see more than either. 

They were all, of course, at the colonel’s quarters, 
a fine old palace of a place, with a court-yard, and a 
tank in the centre, and trees, and a flat roof, by the 
side of the great square; while on one side was 
another great rambling place, separated by a narrow- 
ish sort of alley, used for stores and hospital purposes ; 
and on the other side, still going along by the side 
of the great market square, was another building, the 
very fellow to the colonel’s quarters, but separated 
by a narrow footway, some ten feet wide, and this 
place was occupied by the officers. 

Our barracks took up another side of the square ; 
and on the others were mosques and flat-roofed build- 
ings, and a sort of bazaar; while all round stretched 
away, in narrow streets, the houses of what we men 
used to call the niggers. Though, speaking for myself, 
I used to find them, when well treated, a nice, clean, 
gentle sort of people. I used to look upon them as a 
big sort of children, in their white muslin and calico, 
and their simple ways of playing-like at living ; and 
even now I haven’t altered my opinion of them in 
general, for the great burst of frenzied passion that ran 
through so many of them was just like a child’s 
uncontrolled rage. 

Things were not long in settling down to the 
regular life : there was a little drill of a morning, and 
then, the rest of the day, the heat to fight with, which 
seemed to take all the moisture out of our bodies, and 
make us long for night. 

I did not get put on as sentry once at the colonel’s 
quarters, but I heard a little now and then from Mrs 
Bantem, who used to wash some of Mrs Maine’s fine 
things, the black women doing everything else ; and 
she ’d often have a good grumble about ‘her fine 
ladyship,’ as she called her, and she’d pity her chil- 
dren. She used to pick up a good deal of information, 
though, and, taking a deal of interest as I did in Miss 
Ross, I got to know that it seemed to be quite a 
settled thing between her and Captain Dyer; and 
Bantem, who got took on now as Lieutenant Leigh’s 
servant, used to tell his wife about how black those 
two used to seem one towards the other. 

And so the time went on in a quiet sleepy way, 
the men getting lazier every day. There was nothing 
to stir us, only now and then we’d have a good laugh 
at Measles, who’d get one of his nasty fits on, and 
swear at all the officers round, saying he was as good 
as any of them, and that if he had his rights he would 
have been made an officer before then. Harry Lant, 
too, used to do his bit to make time pass away a little 
less dull, singing, telling stories, or getting up to 
some of his pranks with old Nabob, the elephant, 
making Chunder, the mahout, more mad than ever, 
for, no matter what he did or said, only let Harry 
make a sort of queer noise of his, and, just like a 
great flesh-mountain, that elephant would come. It 
didn’t matter who was in the way : regiment at drill, 
officer, rajah, anybody, old Nabob would come straight 
away to Harry, holding out his trunk for fruit, or 
putting it in Harry’s breast, where he’d find some 
bread or biscuit; and then the great brute would 
smooth him all over with his trunk, in a way that 


used to make Mrs Bantem say, that perhaps, after all, 
the natives weren’t such fools as they looked, and | 
that what they said about dead people going into | 


animal’s bodies might be true after all, for, if that 
great overgrown beast hadn’t a soul of its own, and 
couldn’t think, she didn’t know nothing, so now then! 


VI. 


But it was always the same ; and though time was 
when I could have laughed as merrily as did that 
little Jenny Wren of the colonel’s at Harry’s antics, 
I couldn’t laugh now, because it always seemed as if 
they were made an excuse to get Miss Ross and her 
maid out with the children. 

A party of jugglers, or dancing-girls, or a man or 
two with pipes and snakes, were all very well; but 
I’ve known clever parties come round, and those I’ve 
named would hardly come out to look ; and my heart, 
I suppose it was, if it wasn’t my mind, got very sore 
about that time, and I used to get looking as evil at 
Harry Lant as Lieutenant Leigh did at the captain. 

But it was a dreary time that, after all, one from 
which we were awakened in a sudden way, that 
startled us to a man. 

First of all, there came a sort of shadowy rumour 
that something was wrong with the men of a native 
regiment, something to do with their caste; and 
before we had well realised that it was likely to be 
anything serious, sharp and swift came one bit of 
news after another, that the British officers in one 
native regiment had been shot down—here, there, in 
all directions ; and then we understood that what we 
had taken for the flash of a solitary fire, was the firing 
of a big train, and that there was a great mutiny in 
the land. And not, mind, the mutiny or riot of a 
mob of roughs, but of men drilled and disciplined by 
British officers, with leaders of their own caste, all 
well armed and provided with ammunition ; and the 
talk round our mess when we heard all this was, How 
will it end ? 

I don’t think there were many who did not realise 
the fact that something awful was coming to pass. 
Measles grinned, he did, and said that there was 
going to be an end of British tyranny in India, and 
that the natives were only going to seize their own 
again; but the next minute, although it was quite 
clean, he takes his piece out of the rack, cleans it 
thoroughly all over again, fixes the bayonet, feels the 
point, and then stands at the ‘ present!’ 

‘I think we can let ’°em know what’s what, though, 
my lads, if they come here,’ he says, with a grim 
smile ; when Mrs Bantem, whose breath seemed quite 
taken away before by the way he talked, jumped up 
quite happy-like, laid her great hand upon his left 
side, and then, turning to us, she says: ‘It’s beating 
strong.’ 

‘ What is?’ says Bantem, looking puzzled. 

‘Measles’ heart,’ says Mrs Bantem ; ‘and I always 
knew it was in the right place.’ 

The next minute she gave Measles a slap on the 
back as echoed through the place, sending him 
staggering forward; but he only laughed and said: 
‘ Praise the saints, I ain’t Bantem.’ 

There was a fine deal of excitement, though, now. 
The colonel seemed to wake up, and with him every 
officer, for we expected not only news but orders 
every moment. Discipline, if I may say so, was 
buckled up tight with the tongue in the last hole; 
provisions and water were got in; sentries doubled, 
and a strange feeling of distrust and fear came upon 
all, for we soon saw that the people of the place hung 
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away from us, and though, from such an inoffensive- 
looking lot as we had about us, there didn’t seem 
much to fear, yet there was no knowing what 
treachery we might have to encounter, and as he had 
to think and act for others beside himself, Colonel 
Maine—God bless him—took every possible precaution 
against danger, then hidden, but which was likely to 
spring into sight at any moment. 

There were not many English residents at Begum- 


| bagh, but what there were came into quarters directly ; 
| and the very next morning we learned plainly enough 
that there was danger threatening our place by the 


behaviour of the natives, who packed up their few 


| things and filed out of the town as fast as they could, 
| so that at noonday the market-place was deserted, 
| and, save the few we had in quarters, there was not 


a black face to be seen. 

The next morning came without news; and I was 
orderly, and standing waiting in the outer court close 
behind the colonel, who was holding a sort of council 
of war with the officers, when a sentry up in the 
broiling sun, on the roof, calls out that a horseman 
was coming; and before very long, covered with sweat 
and dust, an orderly dragoon dashes up, his horse all 
panting and blown; and then coming jingling and 
clanking in with those spurs and that sabre of his, 
he hands despatches to the colonel. 

I hope I may be forgiven for what I thought then, 
but, as I watched his ruddy face, while he read 
those despatches, and saw it turn all of a sickly, 
greeny white, I gave him the credit of being a coward; 
and I was not the only:one who did so. We all knew 
that, like us, he had never seen a shot fired in anger ; 
and something like an angry feeling of vexation came 
over me, I know, as I thought of what a fellow he 
would be to handle and risk the lives of the four 
hundred men under his charge there at Begumbagh. 

‘ D’yer think I’d look like that ?’ says a voice close 
to my ear just then. ‘ D’yer think if I’d been made 
an officer, I’d ha’ shewed the white feather like that ?’ 
And turning round sharp, I saw it was Measles, who 
was standing sentry by the gateway ; and he was so 
disgusted, that he spat about in all directions, for he 
was a man who didn’t smoke, like any other Christian, 
but chewed his tobacco like a sailor. 

‘Dyer,’ says the colonel, the next moment, and 
they closed up together, but close to where we two 

— Dyer,’ he says, ‘I never felt before that it 
would be hard to do my duty as a soldier; but, God 
help me, I shall have to leave Annie and the children.’ 
There were a couple of tears rolling down the poor 
fellow’s cheeks as he spoke, and he took Captain 
Dyer’s hand. 

‘Look at him! Cuss him !’ whispers Measles again ; 
and I kicked out sharp behind, and hit him in the 
shin. ‘ He’s a pretty sort of a’—— 

He didn’t say any more just then, for, like me, he was 
staggered by the change that took place. 

I think I’ve said Colonel Maine was a little, easy- 
going, pudgy man, with a red face; but just then, 
as he stood holding Captain Dyer’s hand, a change 
seemed to come over him; he dropped the hand he 
had held, tightened his sword-belt, and then took 
a step forward, to stand thoughtful, with despatches 
in his left hand. It was then that I saw in a moment 
that I had wronged him, and I felt as if I could have 
gone down on the ground for him to have walked over 
me, for whatever he might have been in peace, easy- 


going, careless, and fond of idleness and good-living— 


voice shook). ‘Captain Dyer’s company will garrison 
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come time for action, there he was with the true 
British officer flashing out of his face, his lips pinched, 
his eyes flashing, and a stern look upon his counte- 
nance that I had never seen before. 

‘Now then!’ I says in a whisper to Measles. I 
didn’t say anything else, for he knew what I meant, 
‘Now then—now then!’ 

‘Well,’ says Measles then, in a whisper, ‘I s’pose 
women and children will bring the soft out of a man 
at a time like this ; but, cuss him! what did he mean 
by humbugging us like that!’ 

I should think Colonel Maine stood alone thought- 
ful and still in that court-yard, with the sun beating 
down upon his muslin-covered forage-cap, while you 
could slowly, and like a pendulum-beat, count 
thirty. It was a tremendously hot morning, with 
the sky a bright clear blue, and the shadows of 
a deep purply black cast down and cut as sharp as 
sharp. It was so still, too, that you could hear the 
whirring, whizzy noise of the cricket things, and now 
and then the champ, champ of the horse rattling his 
bit as he stood outside the gateway. It was a strange 
silence, that seemed to make itself felt ; and then the 
colonel woke into life, stuck those despatches into 
his sword-belt, gave an order here, an order there, 
and the next minute—Tantaran-tantaran, Jantaran- 
tantaran, TANTARAN-TANTARAN, Tantaran-tay—the 
bugle was ringing out the assemblée, men were hurry- 
ing here and there, there was the trampling of feet, 
the court-yard was full of busy figures, shadows were 
passing backwards and forwards, and the news was 
abroad that our regiment was to form a flying column 
with another, and that we were off directly. 

Ay, but it was exciting, that getting ready, and the 
time went like magic before we formed a hollow 
square, and the colonel said a few words to us, 
mounted as he was now, his voice firm as firm, except 
once, when I saw him glance at an upper window, and 
then it trembled, but only for an instant. His words 
were not many; and to this day, when I think of 
the scene under that hot blue sky, they come ringing 
back ; for it did not seem to us that our old colonel 
was speaking, but a new man of a different mettle, 
though it was only that the right stuff had been 
sleeping in his breast, ready to be wakened by the 
bugle. 

‘ My lads,’ he said, and to a man we all burst out 
into a ringing cheer, when he took off his cap, and 
waved it round—‘ My lads, this is a sharp call, but 
I’ve been expecting it, and it has not found us asleep. 
I thank you for the smart way in which you have 
answered it, for it shews me that a little easy-going 
on my part in the piping times of peace has not been 
taken advantage of. My lads, these are stern times ; 
and this despatch tells me of what will bring the 
honest British blood into every face, and make every 
strong hand take a firm gripe of its piece as he longs 
for the order to charge the mutinous traitors to their 
Queen, who, taking her pay, sworn to serve her, have 
turned, and in cold blood butchered their officers, 
slain women, and hacked to pieces innocent babes. 
My lads, we are going against a horde of monsters; 
but I have bad news—you cannot all go’ —— 

There was a murmur here. 

‘That murmur is not meant,’ he continued; ‘and 
I know it will be regretted when I explain myself. 
We have women here and children: mine—yours— 
and they must be protected’ (it was here that his 
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the place till our return, and to those men many of 
us leave all that is dear to us on earth, I have 
spoken. God save the Queen !’ 

How that place echoed with the hearty ‘ Hurray!’ 
that rung out; and then it was, ‘Fours right. March!’ 
and only our company held firm, while I don’t know 
whether I felt disappointed or pleased, till I happened 
to look up at one of the windows, to see Mrs Maine 
and Miss Ross, with those two poor little innocent 
children clapping their hands with delight at seeing 


with her white muslin and scarlet sash over her 
shoulder, being held up by Lizzy Green; and then I 
did know that I was not disappointed, but glad I was 
to stay. 

But to shew you how a man’s heart changes about 
when it is blown by the hot breath of what you may 
call love, let me tell you that only half a minute 


dared I have left the ranks, I’d have run after the 


up at that window, and I thought a handkerchief was 
waved to him. 
Next minute, Captain Dyer calls out, ‘Form four 


gateway, but only to halt us there, for Measles, who 
was sentry, calls out something to him in a wild 
excited way. 

‘What do you want, man ?’ says Captain Dyer. 

*O sir, if youll only let me exchange. "Taint too 
late. Let me go, captain.’ 

‘How dare you, sir!’ says Captain Dyer sternly, 
though I could see plainly enough it was only for 
discipline, for he was, I thought, pleased at Measles 
wanting to be in the thick of it. Then he shouts 
again to Measles: ‘’Tention—present arms!’ and 
Measles falls into his right position for a sentry when 
troops are marching past. ‘ March!’ says the captain 
again; and we marched into the market-place, and— 
all but those told off for sentries—we were dismissed ; 
and Captain Dyer then stood talking earnestly to 
Lieutenant Leigh, for it had fallen out that they two, 
with a short company of eight-and-thirty rank and 
file, were to have the guarding of the women and 
children left in quarters at Begumbagh. 


Vil. 


It seemed to me that, for the time being, Lieu- 
tenant Leigh was too much of a soldier to let private 
matters and personal feelings of enmity interfere 
with duty; and those two stood talking together for 
a good half-hour, when, having apparently made their 
plans, fatigue-parties were ordered out; and what I 
remember then thinking was a wise move, the soldiers’ 
wives and children in quarters were brought into the 
old palace, since it was the only likely spot for putting 
into something like a state of defence. 

T have called it a palace, and I suppose that a rajah 
did once live in it, but, mind you, it was neither a 
very large nor a very grand place, being only a square 
of buildings, facing inward to a little court-yard, 
entered by a gateway, after the fashion of no end of 
buildings in the east. 

Water we had in the tank, but provisions were 
brought in, and what sheep there were. Fortunately, 
there was a good supply of hay, and that we got in; 
but one thing we did not bargain for, and that was 
| the company of the great elephant, Nabob, he having 


the soldiers march away; one of them, the little girl, | 


been left behind. And what does he do but come 


| slowly up on those india-rubber cushion feet of his, 


and walk through the gateway, his back actually 


| brushing against the top; and then, once in, he goes 


quietly over to where the hay was stacked, and coolly 


| enough begins eating! 


later, I was disappointed again at not going; and | 


The men laughed, and some jokes were made about 


his taking up a deal of room, and I suppose, really, it | 


was through Harry Lant that the great beast came 


| in; but no more was said then, we all being so busy, | 
and not one of us had the sense to see what a fearful | 


strait that great inoffensive animal might bring us to. 


I believe we all forgot about the heat that day as | 


we worked on, slaving away at things that, in an 
ordinary way, we should have expected to be done 


by the niggers. Food, ammunition, wood, particularly | 


q 


planks, everything Captain Dyer thought likely to be | 
of use; and soon a breastwork was made inside the | 
gateway; such lower windows as looked outwards | 


| carefully nailed up, and loopholed for a shot at the | 
departing column, for I caught Harry Lant looking | 


enemy, should any appear; and when night did come | 
at last, peaceful and still, the old palace was turned | 
| into a regular little fort. 


We all knew that all this might be labour in vain, 


—deep. Right face. March!’ and he led us to the | but all the same it seemed to be our duty to get the 


place into as good a state of defence as we could, and | 


under orders we did it. 


But, after all, we knew well | 


enough that if the mutineers should bring up a small | 


field-piece, they could knock the place about our 
ears in no time. Our hope, though, was that, at all 


events while our regiment was away, we might be | 


unmolested, for, if the enemy came in any number, 


what could eight-and-thirty men do, hampered as | 


they were with half-a-dozen children, and twice as 
many women? 


Not that all the women were likely | 


to hamper us, for there was Mrs Bantem, busy as a | 


bee, working here, comforting there, helping women 
to make themselves snug in different rooms; and 
once, as she came near me, she gave me one of her 
tremendous slaps on the back, her eyes twinkling 
with pleasure, and the perspiration streaming down 
her face; the while. ‘Ike Smith,’ she says, ‘this is 
something like, isn’t it? But ask Captain Dyer to 


enough of it. Glad Bantem hasn’t gone. But, I say, 
only think of that poor woman! I saw her just now 
crying, fit to break her poor heart.’ 

‘ What poor woman ?’ I said, staring hard. 

‘ Why, the colonel’s wife. Poor soul, it’s pitiful to 
see her! it went through me like a knife.—What! 
are you there, my pretties?’ she cried, flumping down 
on the stones as the colonel’s two little ones came 
running out. ‘Bless your pretty hearts, youll come 
and say a word to old Mother Bantem, won’t you ?’ 

‘What’s everybody tying about?’ says the little 
girl, in her prattling way. ‘I don’t like people to ty. 
Has my ma been whipped, and Aunt Elsie been 
naughty 2” 

* Look, look!’ cries the boy excitedly; ‘dere’s 
old Nabob/’ And toddling off, the next minute he 
was close to the great beast, his little sister running 
after him, to catch hold of his hand; and there the 
little mites stood close to, and staring up at the great 
elephant, as he kept on amusing himself by twisting 
up a little hay in his trunk, and then lightly scatter- 
ing it over his back, to get rid of the flies—for what 
nature could have been about to give him such a 
scrap of a tail, I can’t understand. He’d work it, 


B 


and flip it about hard enough ; but as to getting i 
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have that breastwork strengthened—there isn’t half | 
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of a fly, it’s my belief that if insects can laugh, they 
laughed at it, as they watched him from where they 
were buzzing about the stone walls and windows in 
the hot sunshine. 

The next minute, like a chorus, there came a 
scream from one of the upper windows, one from 
another, and a sort of howl from Mrs Bantem, and we 
all stood startled and staring, for what does Jenny 
Wren do, but, in a staggering way, lift up her little 
brother for him to touch the elephant’s trunk, and 
then she stood laughing and clapping her hands with 
delight, seeing no fear, bless her! as that long, soft 
trunk was gently curled round the boy’s waist, he 
was drawn out of his sister’s arms; and then the 
great beast stood swinging the child to and fro, now 
up a little way, now down between his legs, and him 
crowing and laughing away all the while, as if it was 
the best fun that could be. 

I believe we were all struck motionless; and it was 
like taking a hand away from my throat to let me 
breathe once more, when I saw the elephant gently 
drop the little fellow down on a heap of hay, but only 
for him to scramble up, and run forward shouting : 
‘Now ‘gain, now ’gain ;’ and, as if Nabob understood 
his little prattling, half-tied tongue, he takes him up 
again, and swings him, just as there was a regular 
rush made, and Mrs Colonel, Miss Ross, Lizzy, and 
the captain and lieutenant came up. 

‘For Heaven’s sake, save the child!’ cries Mrs 
Maine.—‘ Mr Leigh, pray, do something.’ 

Miss Ross did not speak, but she looked at Captain 
Dyer; and those two young men both went at the 
elephant directly, to get the child away ; but, in an 
instant, Nabob wheeled round, just the same as a 
stubborn donkey would at home with a lot of boys 
teasing it; and then, as they dodged round his great 
carcass, he trumpeted fiercely, and began to shufile off 
round the court. 

I went up too, and so did Mrs Bantem, brave as a 
lion; but the great beast only kept on making his 
loud snorting noise, and shuffled along, with the boy 
in his trunk, swinging him backwards and forwards ; 
and it was impossible to help thinking of what would 
be the consequence if the elephant should drop the 
little fellow, and then set on him one of his great feet. 

It seemed as if nothing could be done, and once the 
idea—wild enough too—rushed into my head that it 
would be advisable to get a rifle put to the great 
beast’s ear, and fire, when Measles shouted out from 
where he was on guard: ‘ Here’s Chunder coming!’ 
and, directly after, with his opal eye-balls rolling, and 
his dark, treacherous-looking face seeming to me all 
wicked and pleased at what was going on, came the 
mahout, and said a few words to the elephant, which 
stopped directly, and went down upon its knees. 
Chunder then tried to take hold of the child, but 
somehow that seemed to make the great beast furious, 
and, getting up again, he began to grunt and make a 
noise after the fashion of a great pig, going on now 
faster round the court, and sending those who had 
come to look, and who stood in his way, fleeing in all 
directions. 

Mrs Maine was half fainting, and, catching the 
little girl to her breast, I saw her go down upon her 
knees and hide her face, expecting, no doubt, every 
moment, that the next one would be her boy’s last ; 
and, indeed, we were all alarmed now, for the more 
we tried to get the little chap away, the fiercer the 
elephant grew ; the only one who did not seem to 
mind being the boy himself, though his sister now 
began to cry, and in her little artless way I heard her 
ask her mother if the naughty elephant would eat 
Clivey. 


' 


I’ve often thought since that if we’d been quiet, 
and left the beast alone, he would soon have set the 
child down; and I’ve often thought, too, that Mr 
Chunder could have got the boy away if he had liked, 
only he did nothing but tease and irritate the elephant, 
which was not the best of friends with him. But 
you will easily understand that there was not much 
time for thought then. 

I had been doing my best along with the others, 
and then stood thinking what I could be at next, 
when I caught Lizzy Green’s eye turned to me in an 
appealing, reproachful sort of way, that seemed to say 
as lately as could be: ‘Can’t you do anything?’ 
when all at once Measles shouts out: ‘’Arry,’Arry !? 
and Harry Lant came up at the double, having been 
busy carrying arms out of the guard-room rack. 

It was at one and the same moment that Hai 
Lant saw what was wrong, and that a cold dull chi 
ran through me, for I saw Lizzy clasp her hands 
together in a sort of thankful way, and it seemed to 
me then, as Harry ran up to the elephant, that he 
was always to be put before me, and that I was 
nobody, and the sooner I was out of the way the 
better. 

All the same, though, I couldn’t help admiring the 
way Harry ran up to the great brute, and did what 
none of us could manage. quite hated him, I know, 
but yet I was proud of my mate, as he went up and 
says something to :Nabob, and the elephant stands 
still, ‘Put him down,’ says Harry, pointing to the 
ground ; and the great flesh-mountain puts the little 
fellow down. ‘Now then,’ says Harry, to the horror 
of the ladies, ‘ pick him up again ;’ and in a twinkling 
the great thing whips the boy up once more. ‘Now, 
bring him up to the colonel’s lady.’ Well, if you’ll 
believe me, if the great thing didn’t follow Harry like 
a lamb, and carry the child up to where, half faint- 
ing, knelt poor Mrs Maine. ‘Now, put him down,’ 
says Harry ; and the next moment little Clive Maine 
—Cock Robin, as we called him—was being hugged 
to his mother’s breast. ‘Now, go down on your 
knees, and beg the ladies’ pardon,’ says Harry laugh- 
ing. Down goes the elephant, and stops there, 
making a queer chuntering noise the while. ‘ Says 
he’s very sorry, ma’am, and won’t do so no more,’ 
says Harry, serious as a judge; and in a moment, 
half laughing, half crying, Mrs Maine caught hold of 
Harry’s hand, and kissed it, and then held it for a 
moment to her breast, sobbing hysterically as she did 
sO. 
‘God bless you! You’re a good man,’ she cried ; 
and then she broke down altogether ; and Miss Ross, 
and Mrs Bantem, and Lizzy got round her, and helped 
her in. 

I could see that Harry was touched, for one of his 
lips shook; but he tried to keep up the fun of the 
thing; and turning to the elephant, he says out 
loud : ‘Now, get up, and go back to the hay; and 
don’t you come no more of those games, that’s all.” 

The elephant got up directly, making a grunting 
noise as he did so. : . 

‘Why not?’ says Harry, making-believe that that 
was what the great beast said. ‘ Because, if you do, 
I’ll smash you. There!’ ’ 

Officers and men, they all burst out laughing, to see 
little Harry Lant—a chap so little that he wouldn’t 
have been in the regiment only that men were scarce, 
and the standard was very low when he listed—to see 
him standing shaking his fist at the great monster, 
one of whose legs was bigger than Harry altogether 
—stand shaking his fist in its face, and then take hold 
of the soft trunk and lead him away. 

Perhaps I -_ — awe | but ; one I 
caught sight of a glance passin ween Lizzy Green, 
oe at aed ion and eve, leading off the 
elephant; but all the same I felt that jealous of him, 
me to hate him so that I could have quarrelled with 


ay 
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him about nothing. It seemed as if he was always ‘Only wish some of ’em would come this way, 

to come before me in everything. | says Measles grimly ; and he made a sort of offer, and 
And I wasn’t the only one jealous of Harry, for no | hit out at some imaginary enemy. 

sooner was the court pretty well empty, than he| ‘Here they are,’ says Joe Bantem, as we walked 

came slowly up towards me, in spite of my sour black | in. ‘Curry for dinner, lads—look alive.’ 

looks, which he wouldn’t notice ; but before he could | _‘ What, my little hero !’ says Mrs Bantem, fetching 

get to me, Chunder Chow, the mahout, goes up to the Harry one of her slaps on the back. ‘My word, 

elephant, muttering and spiteful-like, with his hook- you ’re in fine plume with the colonel’s lady.’ 

spear thing, that mahouts use to drive with; and| Slap came her hand down again on Harry’s back ; 

being, I suppose, put out, and jealous, and annoyed | and as soon as he could get wind: ‘Oh, I say, don’t,’ 

at his authority being taken away, and another man | says Harry. ‘Thank goodness, I ain’t a married 

doing what he couldn’t, he gives the elephant a kick | man.—Is she often as affectionate as this with you, 

in the leg, and then hits him viciously with his iron | Joe?’ 

hook thing. Joe Bantem laughed; and soon after we were all 


Lord bless you! it didn’t take an instant, and it | 
seemed to me that the elephant only gave that trunk 
of his a gentle swing against Chunder’s side, and he | 
was a couple of yards off, rolling over and over in the 
hay scattered about. 

Up he jumps, wild as wild; and the first thing he 
catches sight of is Harry laughing fit to crack his 
sides, when Chunder rushes at him like a mad bull. 

I suppose he expected to see Harry turn tail and 
run ; but that being one of those things not included 
in drill, and a British soldier having a good deal of the 
machine about him, Harry stands fast, and Chunder 
- up short, grinning, rolling his eyes, and twisting 

is hands about, just for all the world like as if he was | 
robbing a hen-roost, and wringing all the chickens’ 
necks. 

*Didn’t hurt much, did it, blacky?’ says Harry 
coolly. But the mahout couldn’t speak for rage ; but 
he kept spitting on the ground, and making signs, | 
till really his face was anything but pretty to look 
at. And there he kept on, till, from laughing, Harry | 
turned a bit nasty, for there was some one looking 
out of a window; and from being half-amused at 
what was going on, I once more felt all cold and 
bitter. But Harry fires up now, and makes towards 
Mr Chunder, who begins to retreat ; and says Harry : 
‘Now I tell you what it is, young man; I never did | 
you any ill turn; and if I choose to have a bit of fun 
with the elephant, it’s government property, and as 
much mine as yours, But look ye here—if you come 
cussing, and otting. and swearing at me again in 
— nasty heathen dialect, why, if I don’t No,’ | 

e says, stopping short, and half-turning to me, ‘I 
can’t black his eyes, Isaac, for they’re black enough 
already ; but let him come any more of it, and, jigger- 
maree, if I don’t bung ’em!’ 


VII. 


Chunder didn’t like the looks of Harry, I suppose, 


so he walked off, turning once to spit and curse, like 
that turn-coat chap, Shimei, that you read of in the 
Bible; and we two walked off together towards our 
quarters. 
‘I ain’t going to stand any of his nonsense,’ says 
arry. 
‘It’s bad making enemies now, Harry,’ I said 
uffiy. And just then up comes Measles, who had 
n relieved, for his spell was up now, and another 
party were on, else he would have had to be in the | 
guard-room. 


‘There never was such an unlucky beggar as me,’ 


: “i 
says Measles. ‘If a chance does turn up for earning | 


a bit of promotion, it’s always some one else gets it. | 
Come on, lads, and let’s see what Mother Bantem’s | 
got in the pot.’ | 

‘You'll perhaps have a chance before long of | 
earning your bit of promotion without going out,’ | 

says. 

‘Ike Smith’s turned prophet and croaker in ornary,’ 
says Harry, laughing. ‘1 believe he expects we ’re 
pong to have a new siege of Seringapatam here, only 

ar 


making, in spite of threatened trouble and disappoint- 
ment, an uncommonly hearty dinner, for, if there ever 
was a woman who could make a good curry, it was 
Mrs Bantem; and many’s the cold winter’s day I’ve 
stood in Facet’s door there in Bond Street, and longed 
for a plateful. Pearls stewed in sunshine, Harry Lant 
used to call it ; and really to see the beautiful, glis- 
tening, white rice, every grain tender as tender, and 
yet dry and ready to roll away from the others— 
none of your mosh-posh rice, if Mrs Bantem boiled it 
—and then the rich golden curry itself : there, I’ve 
known that woman turn one of the toughest old 
native cocks into what you’d have sworn was a deli- 
cate young Dorking chick—that is, so long as you 
didn’t get hold of a drumstick, which perhaps would 
be a bit ropy. That woman was a regular blessing 
to our mess, and we fellows said so, many a time. 
One, two, three days passed without any news, and 
we in our quarters were quiet as if thousands of miles 
from the rest of the world. The town kept as deserted 
as ever, and it seemed almost startling to me when I 
was posted sentry on the roof, after looking out over 
the wide, sandy, dusty plain, over which the sunshine 
was quivering and dancing, to peer down amongst the 
little ramshackle native huts without a sign of life 


| amongst them, and it took but little thought for me 


to come to the conclusion that the natives knew of 


| something terrible about to happen, and had made 


that their reason for going away. Though, all the 
same, it might have been from dread lest we should 
seek to visit upon them and theirs the horrors that 
had elsewhere befallen the British. 

I used often to think, too, that Captain Dyer had 
some such feelings as mine, for he looked very, very 
serious and anxious, and he’d spend hours on the 
roof with his glass, Miss Ross often being by his side, 
while Lieutenant Leigh used to watch them in a 
strange way, when he thought no one was observing 
him. 

I’ve often thought that when people get touched 
with that queer complaint folks call love, they get 
into a curious half-delirious way, that makes them 
fancy that people are nearly blind, and have their 
eyes shut to what they do or say. I fancy there was 
something of this kind with Miss Ross, and I’m 
sure there was with me when I used to go hanging 
about, trying to get a word with Lizzy; and, of 
course, shut up as we all were then, often having the 


| chance, but getting seldom anything but a few cold 


answers, and a sort of show of fear of me whenever I 
was near to her. 

But what troubled me as much as anything, was 
the behaviour of the four Indians we had shut up 
with us—Chunder Chow, the old black nurse, an 
two more—for they grew more uppish and bounce- 
able every day, refusing to work, until Captain Dyer 
had one of the men tied up to the triangles and 
flogged, down in a great cellar or vault place that 
there was under the north end of the palace, so that 
the ladies and women shouldn’t hear his cries. He 
deserved all he got, as I can answer for, and that 
made the rest a little more civil, but not for long; 
and, just the day before something happened, I took 


ds way on.’ 
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the liberty of saluting Captain Dyer, after he had 
been giving me some orders, and took that chance of 
speaking my mind. 

‘Captain,’ I says, ‘I don’t think those black folks 
are to be trusted.’ 

‘Neither do I, Smith,’ he says. ‘But what have 
you to tell me?’ 

‘Nothing at all, captain, only that I have my eye 
on them; and I’ve been thinking that they must 
somehow or another have held communication out- 
side ; and I don’t like it, for those people don’t get 
what we call cheeky without cause.’ 

‘Keep both eyes on them then, Smith,’ says Cap- 
tain Dyer, smiling ; ‘and, no matter what it is—if it 
is the most trivial thing in any way connected with 
them, report it.’ . 

‘I will, sir,’ I says ; and the very next day, much 
against the grain, I did have something to report. 


Ix. 


The next morning was hotter, I think, than ever, 
with no prospect either of rain or change; and, after 
doing what little work I had to get over, it struck 
me that I might as well attend to what Captain Dyer 
advised—give two eyes to Chunder and his friends ; 
so I left Mrs Bantem busy over her cooking, and went 
down into the court. 

All below was as still as death—sunshine here, 
shadow there ; but, through one of the windows, open 
to catch the least breeze that might be on the way, 
and taking in instead the hot, sultry air, came now 
and then the silvery laughter of the children—that 
pleasant cheery sound that makes the most rugged 
old face grow a trifle smoother. 

I looked here, and I looked there, but could only 
see old Nabob amusing himself with the hay, a sentry 
on the roof to the east, and another on the roof to the 
west, and one in the gateway, broiling almost, all of 
them, with the heat. 

The ladies and the children were seldom seen now, 
for they were in trouble ; and Mrs Maine was worn 
almost to skin and bone with anxiety, as she sat wait- 
ing for tidings of the expedition. 

Not knowing what to do with myself, I sauntered 
along by where there was a slip of shade, and entered 
the south side of the palace—an old half-ruinous part ; 
and after going first into one, and then into another 
of the bare empty rooms, I picked out what seemed 
to be the coolest corner I could find, sat down with 
my back propped against the wall, filled and lit my 
pipe, and then putting things together in my mind, 
thoroughly enjoyed a good smoke. 

There was something wonderfully soothing in that 
bit of tobacco, and it appeared to me cooling, com- 
forting, and to make my bit of a love-affair seem not 
so bad as it was. So, on the strength of that, I 
refilled, and was about half-way through another pipe, 
when things began to grow very dim round about me, 
and I was wandering about in my dreams, and nodding 
that head of mine in the most curious and wild way 
you can think of. What I dreamed about most was 
about getting married to Lizzy Green; and in what 
must have been a very short space, that event was 
coming off at least half-a-dozen times over, only 
Nabob, the elephant, would come in at an awkward 
time and put a stop to it. But at last, in my dreamy 
fashion, it seemed to me that matters were smoothed 
over, and he consented to put down the child, and, 
flapping his ears, promised he’d say yes. But in my 
stupid, confused muddle, I thought that he’d no 
sooner put down the child with his trunk than he 
wheeled round and took him up with his tail ; and so 
on, backwards and forwards, when, getting quite out 
of patience, I caught Lizzy’s hand in mine, saying: 
‘Never mind the elephant—let’s have it over ;’ and 
she gave a sharp scream. 


I jumped to my feet, biting off and swallowing a 
bit of pipe-shank as I did so, and then stood drenched 
with perspiration, listening to a scuffling noise in the 
next room; when, shaking off the stupid confused 
feeling, I ran towards the door just as another scream 
—not a loud, but a faint excited scream—rang in my 
ears, and the next moment Lizzy Green was sobbing 
and crying in my arms, and that black thief Chunder 
was crawling on his hands and knees to the door, 
where he got up, holding his fist to his mouth, and 
then he turned upon me such a look as I have never 
forgotten. 

I don’t wonder at the people of old painting devils 
with black faces, for I don’t know anything more 
devilish-looking than a black’s phiz when it is drawn 
with rage, and the eyes are rolling about, now all 
black flash, now all white, while the grinning ivories 
below seem to be grinding and ready to tear you in 
mieces, 

It was after that fashion that Chunder looked at 
me as he turned at the door; but I was then only 
thinking of the trembling, frightened girl I held in 
my arms, trying at the same time to whisper a few 
gentle words, while I had hard work to keep from 
pressing my lips to her white forehead. 

But the next minute she disengaged herself from 
my grasp, and held out her little white hand to me, 
thanking me as sweetly as thanks could be given. 

‘ Perhaps you had better not say a word about it,’ 
she whispered. ‘ He’s come under pretence of seeing 
the nurse, and been rude to me once or twice before. 
I came here to sit at that window with my work, and 
did not see him come behind me.’ 

I started as she spoke about that open window, for 
it looked out upon the spot where I sometimes stood 
sentry; but then, Harry Lant sometimes stood just 
in the same place, and I don’t know whether it was a 
strange impression caused by his coming, that made 
me think of him, but just then there were footsteps, 
and, with his pipe in his mouth, and fatigue-jacket all 
unbuttoned, Harry entered the room. 

‘ Beg pardon ; didn’t know it was engaged, he says 
lightly, as he stepped back ; and then he stopped, for 
Lizzy called to him by his name. 

‘Please walk back with me to Mrs Maine’s 
quarters,’ she said softly ; and once more holding her 
hand out to me, with her eyes cast down, she thanked 
me; and the question I had been asking myself—Did 
she love Harry Lant better than me?—was to my 
mind answered, and I gave a groan as I saw them 
walk off together, for it struck me then that they had 
ee to meet in that room, only Harry Lant was 

te. 

‘Never mind,’ I says to myself; ‘I’ve done a 
comrade a good turn.’ And then I thought more and 
more of there being a feeling in the blacks’ minds 
that their day was coming, or that ill-looking 
scoundrel would never have dared to insult a white 
woman in open day. 

Ten minutes after, I was on my way to Captain 
Dyer, for, in spite of what Lizzy had said, I felt that, 
being under orders, it was my duty to report all that 
occurred with the blacks; for we might at any time 
have been under siege, and to have had unknown and 
treacherous enemies in the camp would have been 
ruin indeed. 

‘Well, Smith,’ he said, smiling as I entered and 
saluted, ‘what news of the enemy ?” 

‘Not much, sir,” I said; what I had to tell, going, 
as I have before said, very much against the grain. 
‘I was in one of the empty rooms on the south side, 
when I heard a scream, and running up, I found it 
was Miss Ross ’—— 

‘What!’ he roared, in a voice that would have 
startled a stronger man than I. 

‘Miss Ross’s maid, sir, with that black fellow 


Chunder, the mahout, trying to kiss her.’ 
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‘Well?’ he said, with a black angry look over- 
spreading his face. 

‘Well, sir,’ I said, feeling quite red as I spoke, 
‘he kissed my fist instead—that’s all.’ 

Captain Dyer began to walk up and down, playing 
with one of the buttons on his breast, as was his way 
when eager and excited. 

‘ Now, Smith,’ he said at last, stopping short before 
me, ‘what does that mean ?’ 

‘Mean, sir?’ I said, feeling quite as excited as him- 
self, ‘ Well, sir, if you ask me, I say that if it was in 
time of peace and quiet, it would only mean that it 
was a bit of his damned black—— I beg your 
pardon, captain,’ I says, stopping short, for, you see, 
it was quite time. 

‘Go on, Smith,’ he said quietly. 

‘His black impudence, sir.’ 

‘ But, as it is not in time of peace and quiet, Smith?’ 
he said, looking me through and through. 

* Well, sir,’ I said, ‘I don’t want to croak, nor for 
other people to believe what I say; but it seems to 
me that that black fellow’s kicking out of the ranks 
means a good deal; and I take it that he is excited 
with the news that he has somehow got hold of— 
news that is getting into his head like so much green 
’rack. I’ve thought of it some little time now, 
sir; and it strikes me that if, instead of our short 
company being Englishmen, they were all Chunder 
Chows, before to-morrow morning, begging your 
pardon, Captain Dyer and Lieutenant Leigh would 
have said “ Right wheel” for the last time.’ 

‘ And the women and children!’ he muttered softly : 
but I heard him. 

He did not speak then for quite half a minute, 
when he turned to me with a pleasant smile. 

‘But you see, though, Smith,’ he said, ‘our short 
company is made up of different stuff; and therefore 
there’s some hope for us yet; but Ah, Leigh, 
did you hear what he said ?’ 

* Yes,’ said the lieutenant, who had been standing | 
at the door for a few moments, scowling at us | 
both. | 

‘Well, what do you think ?’ said Captain Dyer. 

‘Think?’ said Lieutenant Leigh contemptuously, as 
he turned away—‘ nothing !’ 

‘But,’ said Captain Dyer quietly, ‘really I think 
there is much truth in what he, an observant man, 
says.” 

There was a challenge from the roof just then; 
and we all went out to find that a mounted man | 
was in sight; and on the captain making use of his | 
glass, I heard him tell Lieutenant Leigh that it was | 
an orderly dragoon. 

A few minutes after, it was plain enough to every- 
body ; and soon, man and horse dead beat, the orderly | 
with a despatch trotted into the court. 

It was a sight worth seeing, to look upon Mrs Maine | 
clutching at the letter enclosed for her in Captain | 
Dyer’s = Poor woman ! it was a treasure to | 
her—one that made her pant as she hurriedly snatched | 
it from the captain’s hand, for all formality was for- 
gotten in those days; and then she hurried away 
to where her sister was waiting to hear the news. 


x. 


The orderly took back a despatch from Captain 
Dyer, starting at daybreak the next morning; but | 
before then, we all knew that matters were getting to 
wear a terrible aspect. At first, I had been disposed | 
to think that the orderly was romancing, and giving 
us a few travellers’ tales ; but I soon found out that | 
he was in earnest ; and more than once I felt a shiver | 
as he sat with our mess, telling us of how regiment 
after regiment had mutinied and murdered their | 
officers ; how station after station had been plun- 
dered, collectors butchered, and their wives and 


daughters sometimes cut down, sometimes carried off 
by the wretches, who had made a sport of throwing 
infants from one to the other on their bayonets. 

‘I never had any children,’ sobbed Mrs Bantem 
then ; ‘and I never wished to have any; for they ’re 
not right for soldiers’ wives ; but only to think—the 
— sweet, suffering little things. oh, if I’d only 

en a man, and been there!’ 

We none of us said anything; but I believe all 
thought as I did, that if Mrs Bantem had been there, 
she’d have done as much—ah, perhaps more—than 
some men would have done. Bless my soul! as I 
think of it, and recall it from the bygone, there I can 
see Mother Bantem—though why we called her 
mother, I don’t know, unless it was because she was 
like a mother to us—with her great strapping form ; 
and think of the way in which she’ 

Halt! Retire by fours from the left. 

Just in time; for I find handling my pen’s like 
handling a commander-in-chief’s staff, and that I’ve 
got letters which make words, which make phrases, 
which make sentences, which make paragraphs, which 
make chapters, which make up the whole story: and 
that is for all the world like the army with its privates 
made into companies, and battalions, and regiments, 
and brigades. Well, there you are: if you don’t 
have discipline, and every private in his right place, 
where are you? Just so with me; my words were 
coming out in the wrong places, and in another 
minute I should have spoiled my story, by letting 
you know what was coming at the wrong time. 

Well, we all felt very deeply the news brought in 
by that orderly, for soldiers are not such harum- 
scarum roughs as some people seem to imagine. For 
the most part, they’re men with the same feelings 
as civilians ; and I don’t think many of us slept very 
sound that night, feeling as we did what a charge we 
had, and that we might be attacked at any time ; and 
a good deal of my anxiety was on account of Lizzy 
Green ; for even if she wouldn’t be my wife, but 
Harry Lant’s, I could not help taking a wonderful 
deal of interest in her. 

But all the same it was a terribly awkward time, 


|as you must own, for falling in love; and I don’t 


know hardly whom I pitied most, Captain Dyer or 
myself; but think I had more leanings towards 
number one, because Captain Dyer was happy; 
though, perhaps, I might have been; only like lots 
more hot sighing noodles, I never once thought of 
asking the girl if she’d have me. As for Lieutenant 
Leigh, I never once thought of giving him a bit of 
pity, for I did not think he deserved it. 

Well, the trooper started off at daybreak, so as to 
get well on his journey in the early morning; and 
about an hour after he was gone, I had a fancy to go 


| into the old ruined room again, where there was the 


bit of a* scene I’ve told you of. My orders from 
Captain Dyer were, to watch Chunder strictly, both 
as to seeing that he did not again insult any of the 
women, and also to see if he had any little game of 
his own that he was playing on the sly ; for though 
Lieutenant Leigh, on being told, pooh-poohed it all, 
and advised a flogging, Captain Dyer had his suspi- 
cions—stronger ones, it seemed, than mine ; and hence 
my orders and my being excused from mounting 


It was all very still, and cool, and quiet as I walked 
from room to room, slowly and thoughtfully, stoppin; 
to pick up my broken pipe, which lay where I hac 
dropped it; and then going on into the next room, 
where, under the window, lay the bit of cotton cob- 
web and cat’s-cradle work Lizzy had been doing, and 
had left behind. I gave a bit of a gulp as I picked 
that up, and I was tucking it inside my jacket when 
I stopped short, for I thought I heard a whisper. 

I listened, and there it was again—a low, earnest 
whispering of first one and then another voice in the 
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next room, whose wide broken doorway stood: open, 
for there wasn’t a bit of woodwork left. 
I have heard about people saying, that in some 
at surprise or fright, their hearts stood still; but I 
on’t believe it, because it always strikes me that, 
when a person’s heart does stand still, it never goes 
on again. All the same, though, my heart felt then as 
if it did stand still with the dead, dull, miserabie feel- 
ing that came upon me. Only to think that on this, 
the second time, I had come through these ruined 
rooms, and they were here again! It was plain enough 
Harry Lant and Lizzy made this their meeting-place, 
and only they knew how many times they’d met 
before. 
Time back, I could have laughed at the idea of me, 
a great strapping fellow, feeling as I did; but now I 


felt very wretched ; and as I thought of ‘Harry Lant 
kissing those bright red lips, and looking into those 
deep dark eyes, and being let pass his hand over the 
glossy hair, with the prospect of some day calling it 
all his own, I did not burn all over with a mad rage 
and passion, but it was like a great grief coming upon 
me, so that, if it hadn’t been for being a man, I could 
have sat down and cried. 

I should think ten minutes passed, and the whis- 
pering still went on, when I said to myself: ‘Be a 
man, Isaac; if she likes him better, hasn’t she a right 
to her pick?’ But still I felt very miserable as I 
turned to go away, when a something, said a little 
louder than the rest, stopped me. 

‘That ain’t English,’ I says to myself. ‘What! 
surely she’s not listening to that black scoundrel ?’ 

I was red-hot then in a moment; and as to think- 
ing whether this or that was straightforward, or 
whether I was playing the spy, or anything of that 
sort, such an idea never came into my head. Chunder 
was evidently talking to Lizzy Green in that room; 
and for a few seconds I felt blind with a sort of jealous 
| savage rage—against her, mind, now; and going on 
tip-toe, I ~ round the doorway, so as to see as 
well as hear. 

I was back in an instant, with a fresh set of sensa- 
tions busy in my breast. It was Chunder, but he was 
| alone; there was no Lizzy there; and I don’t know 


whether my heart beat then for joy at knowing it, or 
for shame at myself for having thought such a thing 
| of her. 

What did it mean, then? 

I did not have to ask myself the question twice, for 
the answer came—Treachery! And stealing to the 
slit of window in the room I was in, I peeped cau- 
tiously out in time to see Chunder throwing out what 
looked like a white packet. I could see his arm move 
as he threw it down to a man in a turban—a dark 
wiry-looking rascal; and in those few seconds I 
seemed to read that packet word for word, though no 
doubt the writing was in one of the native dialects, 
and my reading of it was, that it was a correct list of 
the defenders of the place, the women and children, 
and what arms and ammunition there were stored up. 

It was all plain enough, and the villain was sending 
it by a man who must have brought him tidings of 
some kind. 

What was I todo? That man ought to be stopped 
at all hazards; and what I ought to have done was 
to steal back, give the alarm, and let a party go round 
to try and cut him off. 

That’s what I ought to have done; but I never 
did have much judgment. 

Now for what I did do. 

Slipping back from the window, I went cautiously 

the doorway, and entered the old room where 
Chunder was standing at the window; and I went in 
80 quietly, and he was so intent, that I had crept 
close, and was in the act of leaping on to him before 
he turned round and tried to avoid me. 

He was too late, though, for with a bound I was on 
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him, pinioning his hands, and holding him down on 
the window-sill, with his head half out, as bearing 
down upon him, I leaned out as far as I could, yelling 
out : 

‘Sentry in the next roof, mark man below. Stop 
hin, or fire.’ 

The black fellow below drew a long, awkward- 
looking pistol, and aimed at me, but only for a 
moment. Perhaps he was afraid of killing Chunder, 
for the next instant he had stuck the pistol back in 
his calico belt, and, with head stoo was running 
as hard as he could run, when I could hardly contain 
myself for rage, knowing as I did how important it 
was for him to have been stopped. 

‘Bang!’ 

A sharp report from the roof, and the fellow made 
a bound. 

Was he hit? 

No: he only seemed to run the faster. 

‘Bang!’ 

Another report as the runner came in sight of the 
second sentry. 

But I saw no more, for all my time was taken up 
with Chunder; for as the second shot rang out, he 
gave a heave, and nearly sent me through the open 
window. 

It was by a miracle almost that I saved myself 
from breaking my neck, for it was a good height from 
the ground; but I held on to him tightly with a 
clutch such as he never had on his arms and neck 
before; and then, with a strength for which I 
shouldn’t have given him credit, he tussled with me, 
now tugging to get away, now to throw me from the 
window, his hot breath beating all the time upon 
my cheeks, and his teeth grinning, and eyes rolling 
savagely. 

It was only a spurt, though, and I soon got the 
better of him. 

I don’t want to boast, but I suppose our cold 
northern bone and muscle are tougher and stronger 
than theirs; and at the end of five minutes, puffing 
and blown, I was sitting on his chest, taking a paper 
from inside his calico. 

That laid me open; for, like a flash, I saw then 
that he had a knife in one hand, while before another 
thought could pass through my mind, it was sticking 
through my jacket and he skin of my ribs, and my 
fist was driven down against his mouth for him to 
kiss for the second time in his life. 

Next minute, Captain Dyer and a dozen men were 
in the room, Chunder was handcuffed and marched 
off, and the captain was eagerly questioning me. 

‘But is that fellow shot down or taken—the one 
outside ?’ I asked. 

‘Neither, said Captain Dyer; ‘and it is too late 
now : he has got far enough away.’ 

Then I told him what I had seen, and he looked 
at the packet, his brow knitting as he tried to make 
it out. 

‘I ought to have come round, and given the alarm, 
captain,’ I said bitterly. 

‘Yes, my good fellow, you ought,’ he said; ‘and I 
ought to have had that bleck scoundrel under lock 
=i key days ago. But it is too late now to talk of 
what ought to have been done ; we must talk of what 
there is to do.—But are you hurt ?’ 

‘He sent his knife through my jacket, sir, I said, 
‘but it’s only a scratch on the skin ;’ and fortunately 
that’s what it proved to be, for we had no room for 
wounded men, since we should have them soon 
enough. 


xi 


An hour of council, and then another—our two 
leaders not seeming to agree as to the extent of the 
coming danger. Challenge from the west roof : 

. Orderly in sight.’ 
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Sure enough, a man on horseback riding very 
slowly, and as if his horse was dead beat. 

‘Surely it isn’t that poor fellow come back, because 
his horse has failed? He ought to have walked on,’ 
said Captain Dyer. ; 

‘Same man,’ said Lieutenant Leigh, looking through 
his glass; and before very long, the _ fellow who 
had gone away at daybreak rode slowly up to the 

ate, was admitted, and then had to be helped from 
fis horse, giving a great ~—e roan as it was done. 

‘In here, quick!’ I said, for I thought I heard the 
ladies’ voices ; and we carried him in to where Mrs 
Bantem was, as usual, getting ready for dinner, and 
there we laid him on a mattress. 

‘Despatches, captain,’ he says, holding up the 
captain’s letter to Colonel Maine. = didn’t get 
that. They were too many for me. I dropped one, 
though, with my pistol, and cut my way through the 
others.’ 

As he spoke, I untwisted his leather sword-knot, 
which was cutting into his wrist, for his hacked and 
blood-stained sabre was hanging from his hand. 

‘Wouldn’t go back into the scabbard, he said 
faintly ; and then with a harsh gasp: ‘Water— 
water !’ 

He revived then a bit; and as Captain Dyer and 
Mrs Bantem between them were attending to, and 
binding up his wounds, he told as how he had been 
set upon ten miles off, and been obliged to fight his 
way back; and, poor chap, he had fought; for there 
were no less than ten terpenes in his arms, 
thighs, and chest, from a slight prick up to a horrible 
ooh deep and long enough, it seemed to me, to let 
out half-a-dozen poor fellows’ souls. 

Just in the middle of it, I saw Captain Dyer start 
and look strange, for there was a shadow came across 
where we were kneeling; and the next instant he 
was standing between Miss Ross and the wounded 
man. 

‘Pray, go, dear Elsie; this is no place for you,’ 
I heard him whisper to her. 

‘Indeed, Lawrence, she whispered, ‘am I not a 
soldier’s daughter? I ought to say this is no place 
for you. Go, and make your arrangements for our 
defence.’ 

I don’t think any one but me saw the look of love 
she gave him as she took sponge and lint from his 
honk pressing it as she did so, and then her pale face 
lit up with a smile as she met his eyes; the next 
moment she was kneeling by the wounded trooper, 
and in a quiet firm way helping Mrs Bantem, in a 
manner that made her, poor woman, stare with 
astonishment. 

*God bless you, my darling,’ she whispered to her, 
as soon as they had done, and the poor fellow was 
lying still—a toss-up with him whether it should be 
death or life; and I saw Mrs Bantem take Miss 
Ross’s soft white hand between her two great rough 
hard palms, and kiss it just once. 

‘And I’d always been abusing and running her 
down for a fine madam, good for nothing but to squeak 
songs, and be looked at,’ Mrs Bantem said to me, a 
little while after. ‘Why, Isaac Smith, we shall be 
having that little maid shewing next that there’s 
something in her.’ 

‘And why not?’ I said cruffly. 

‘ Ah, to be sure,’ says she, with a comical look out 
of one eye; ‘why not? But, Isaac, my lad,’ she 
said sadly, and looking at me very earnestly, ‘I’m 
afraid there’s sore times coming; and if so, God in 
heaven help those poor bairns! Oh, if I’d been a 
man, and been there!’ she cried, as she recollected 
what the trooper had told us; and she shook her 
fist fiercely in the air. ‘It’s what I always did 
say: soldiers’ wives have no business to have chil- 
dren ; and it’s rank cruelty to the poor little things 
to bring them into the world.’ 


Mrs Bantem then went off to see to her patient, 
while I walked into the court, wondering what would 
come next, and whether, in spite. of all the little 
bitternesses and grumbling, everybody, now some of 
the stern realities of life were coming- upon us, would 
shew up the bright side of his or her nature ; and 
somehow I got very hopeful that they would. 

I felt just then that I should have much liked to 
have a few words with Lizzy Green, but I had no 
chance, for it was a busy time with us. Captain Dyer 
felt strongly enough his responsibility, and not a 
minute did he lose in doing all he could for our defence ; 
so that after an anxious day, with nothing more occur- 
ring, when I looked round at what had been done in 
barricading and so on, it seemed to me, speaking as 
a soldier, that, as far as I could judge, there was 
nothing more to be done, though still the feeling 
would come home to me that it was a great place for 
forty men to defend, if attacked by any number. 
Captain Dyer must have seen that, for he had arranged 
to have a sort of citadel at the north end by the gate- 
way, and this was to be the last refuge, where all the 
ammunition and food and no end of chatties of water 
were stowed down in the great vault-place, which 
went under this part of the building and a good deal 
of the court. Then the watch was set, trebled’ this 
time, on roof and at window, and we waited impa- 
tiently for the morning. Yes, we all of us, I believe, 
waited impatiently for the morning, when I think, if 
we had known all that was to come, we should have 
knelt down and prayed for the darkness to keep on 
hour after hour, for days, and weeks, and months, 
sooner than the morning should have broke as it did 
upon a rabble of black faces, some over white clothes, 
some over the British uniform that they had dis- 
graced; and as I, who was on the west roof, heard 
the first hum of their coming, and caught the first 
glimpse of the ragged column, I gave the alarm, 
setting my teeth hard as I did so; for, after many 
years of soldiering, I was now for the first time to 
see a little war in earnest. 

Captain Dyer’s tirst act on the alarm being given 
was to double the guard over the three blacks, now 
secured in the strongest room he could find, the black 
nurse being well looked after by the women. Then, 
quick almost as thought, every man was at the post 
already assigned to him; the women and children 
were brought into the corner rooms by the gates, and 
then we waited excitedly for what fred follow. 
The captain now ordered me out of the little party 
under a sergeant, and made me his orderly, and so it 
happened that always being with or about him, I 
knew how matters were going on, and was always 
carrying the orders, now to Lieutenant Leigh, now to 
this sergeant or that corporal; but at the first offset 
of the defence of the old place, there was a dispute 
between captain and lieutenant; and I’m afraid it 
was maintained by the last out of obstinacy, and just 
at a time when there should have been nothing but 
pulling together for the sake of all concerned. I must 
say, though, that there was right on both sides. 

Lieutenant Leigh put it forward as his opinion that, 
short of men as we were, it was folly to keep four 
enemies under the same roof, who were likely at any 
time to overpower the one or two sentries placed over 
them; while, if there was nothing to fear in that way, 
there was still the necessity of shortening our defen- 
sive forces by a couple of valuable men. 

‘What would you do with them, then?’ said 
Captain Dyer. 

‘Set them at liberty,’ said Lieutenant Leigh. 

‘I grant all you say, in the first place, said the 
captain ; ‘ but our retaining them is a sheer necessity.’ 

‘Why?’ said Lieutenant Leigh, with a sneer; and 
I must say that at first I held with him. 

‘ Because,’ said the captain sternly, ‘if we set them 


| at liberty, we increase our enemies’ power, not merely 
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with three men, but with scoundrels who can give 
them the fullest information of our defences, over and 
above that of which I am afraid they are already 

0 The matter will not bear further discus- 
sion.—Lieutenant. Leigh, go now to your post, and do 
your duty to the best of your power. 

Lieutenant Leigh did not like this, and he frowned ; 
but Captain Dyer was his superior officer, and it was 
his duty to obey, so of course he did. 

Now, our position was such, that, say, a hundred 
men with a field-piece could have knocked a wing in, 
and then carried us by assault with ease; but though 
our enemies were full two hundred and fifty, and 
many of them drilled soldiers, pieces you may say of 
a great machine, fortunately for us, there was no one 
to put that machine together, and set it in motion. 
We soon found that out, for, instead of making the 
best of things, and taking possession of buildings— 
sheds and huts—here and there, from which to annoy 
us, they came up in a mob to the gate, and one fellow 
on a horse—a native chief, he seemed to be—gave his 
sword a wave, and half-a-dozen sowars round him did 
the same, and then they called to us to surrender. 

Captain Dyer’s orders were to act entirely on the 
defensive, and to fire no shot till we had orders, 
leaving them to commence hostilities. 

‘For,’ said he, speaking to all the men, ‘it may be 
a cowardly policy with such a mutinous set in front 
of us, bit we have the women and children to think 
of ; therefore, our duty is to hold the foe at bay, and 
when we do fire, to make every shot tell. Beating 
them off is, I fear, impossible, but we may keep them 
out till help comes.’ 

‘Wouldn’t it be advisable, sir, to try and send off 
— despatch?’ I said; ‘there’s the trooper’s 

orse. 


‘Where ?’ said Captain Dyer, with a smile. ‘That 
has already been thought of, Smith; and Sergeant 
Jones, the only good horseman we have, went off at 
two o'clock, and by this time is, I hope, out of danger. 
—Good heavens! what does that mean?’ he said, using 
his glass. 

It was curious that I should have thought of such 
a thing just then, at a time when four sowars led up 
Sergeant Jones tied by a piece of rope to one of their 
saddle-bows, while the trooper’s horse was behind. 

Captain Dyer would not shew, though, that he was 
put out by the failure of that hope: he only passed 
the word for the men to stand firm, and then sent 
me with a message to Mrs Colonel Maine, requesting 
that every one might keep right away from the 
windows, as the enemy might open fire at any time. 

He was quite right, for just as I knocked at Mrs 
Maine’s door, a regular squandering, scattering fire 
began, and you could hear the bullets striking the 
wall with a sharp pat, bringing down showers of 
white lime-dust and powdered stone. 

I found Mrs Maine seated on the floor with her 
children, pale and trembling, the little things the 
while laughing and playing over some pictures. Miss 
Ross was leaning over her sister, and Lizzy Green 
was waiting to give the children something else when 
they were tired of the pictures, 

As the rattle of the musketry began, it was soon 
pon enough to see who had the stoutest hearts; but 

seemed to be noticing nothing, though I did a great 
deal, and listened to Mrs Bantem’s voice in the next 
room, bullying and scolding a woman for crying out 
loud and upsetting everybody else. 

I gave my message, and then Miss Ross asked me 
if any one was hurt, to which I answered as cheerfully 
as could be that we were all right as yet; and then, 
taking myself off, Lizzy Green came with me to the 
door, and [ held out my hand to say ‘good-bye,’ for 
I knew it was possible I might never see her again. 
She gave me her hand, and said ‘Good-bye,’ in a 
faltering sort of way, and it seemed to me that she 
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shrank from me. The next instant, though, there 
was the rattling crash of the firing, and I knew now 
that our men were answering. 
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As I went down into the court-yard, I found the 
smoke rising in puffs as our men fired over the breast- 
work at the mob coming at the gate. Captain Dyer 
in the thick of it the while, going from man to man, 
warning them to keep themselves out of sight, and to 
aim low. 

‘Take care of yourselves, my lads. I value every 
one of you at a hundred of those black scoundrels,— 
Tut, tut, whose that down ?’ 

‘Corporal Bray,’ says some one. 

‘Here, Emson, Smith, both of you lend a hand 
here: we'll make Bantem’s quarters hospital—Now 
then, look alive, ambulance party.’ 

We were about lifting the poor fellow, who had 
sunk down behind the Lawsbet, all doubled up 
like, hands and knees; and head down; but as we 
touched him, he straightened himself out, and looked 
up at Captain Dyer. 

‘Don’t touch me yet,’ he says in a whisper. ‘M 
stripes for some one, captain. Do for Isaac Smit: 
there. Hooray!’ he says faintly ; and he took off his 
cap with one hand, gave it a bit of a wave—God 
save the Quee’ 

‘Bear him carefully to the empty ground floor, 
south side,’ says Captain Dyer sternly; ‘and make 
haste back, my lads : moments are precious.’ 

‘I’ll do that with Private Manning’s wife,’ says a 
voice ; and turning as we were going to lift our dead 
comrade, there was big, strapping Mrs Bantem, and 
another soldier’s wife, and she then said a few words 
to the captain. 

‘Gone?’ says Captain Dyer. 

‘Quarter of an hour ago, sir,’ says Mrs Bantem; 
and then to me: ‘ Poor trooper, Isaac!’ 

‘Another man here,’ says Captain Dyer.—‘ No, not 
you, Smith.—Fill up here, Bantem.’ 

Joe Bantem waved his hand to his wife, and took 
the dead corporal’s place, but not easily, for Measles, 
who was next man, was stepping into it, when 
Captain Dyer ordered him back. 

‘But there’s such a much better chance of dropping 
one of them mounted chaps, sir,’ says Measles grum- 
bling. 

‘ Hold your tongue, sir, and go back to your own 
loophole, says Captain Dyer; and the way that 
Measles kept on loading and firing, ramming down 
his cartridges viciously, and then taking long and 
careful aim, ah! and with good effect, too, was a sight 
to see. 

All the while, we were expecting an assault, but 
none came, for the mutineers fell fast, and did not 
seem to dare to make a rush while we kept up such 
practice. ; 

Then I had to go round and ask Lieutenant Leigh 
to send six more men to the gate, and to bring news 
of what was going on round the other sides. 

I found the lieutenant standing at the window 
where I caught Chunder, and there was a man each 
at all the other four little windows which looked 
down at the outside—all the others, as I have said, 
looking in upon the court. 

The lieutenant’s men had a shot now and then at 
any one who approached; but the mutineers seemed 
to have determined upon forcing the gate, and, so far 
as I could see, there was very little danger to fear 
from any other quarter. 

I knew Lieutenant Leigh was not a coward, but 
he seemed very half-hearted over the defence, doing 
his duty but in a sullen sort of way; and of course 
that was because he wanted to take the lead now 
held by Captain Dyer ; and, perhaps it was misjudging 
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him, but I’m afraid just at that time he’d have been 
very glad if a shot had dropped his rival, and he could 
have stepped into his place. 

Captain Dyer’s plan to keep the rabble at bay till 
help could come, was of course quite right; and that 
night it was an understood thing, that another 
attempt should be made to send a messenger to 
Wallahbad, another of our corporals being selected for 
the dangerous mission. 

The fighting was kept on, in an on-and-off way till 
evening, we losing several men, but a good many 
falling on the other side, which made them more 
cautious, and not once did we have a chance of 
touching a man with the bayonet. Some of our men 
grumbled a little at this, saying that it was very hard 
to stand there hour after hour to be shot down; and 
could they have done as they liked, they’d have 
made a ‘ae. 

Then came the night, and a short consultation 
between the captain and Lieutenant Leigh. The 
mutineers had ceased firing at sundown, and we were 
in hopes that there would be a rest till daylight, but 
all the same the strictest watch was kept, and only 
half the men lay down at a time. 

Half the night, though, had not passed, when a 
hand was laid upon my shoulder, and in an instant I 
was up, piece in hand, to find that it was Captain 
Dyer. 

‘Come here,’ he said quietly; and following him 
into the room underneath where the women were 
placed, he told me to listen, and I did, to hear a low, 
grating, tearing noise, as of something scraping on 
stone. ‘That’s been going on,’ he said, ‘for a good 
hour, and I can’t make it out, Smith.’ 

‘Prisoners escaping,’ I said quietly. 

‘But they are not so near as that. They were 
confined in the next room but one,’ he said in a 
whisper. 

‘ Broke through, then,’ I said. 

Then we went—Captain Dyer and I—quietly up 
on to the roof, answered the challenge, and then 
walked to the edge, where, leaning over, we could 
hear the dull grating noise once more; then a stone 
seemed to fall out on to the sandy way by the palace 
walls. 

It was all plain enough: they had broken through 
from one room to another, where there was a window 
- bigger than a loophole, and they were widening 
this. 

* Quick, here, sentry,’ says the captain. 

The next minute the sentry hurried up, and we had 
a man posted as nearly over the window as we could 
guess, and then I had my orders in a minute : 

‘Take two men and the sentry at their door, rush 
in, and secure them at once. But if they have got 
out, join Sergeant Williams, and follow me to act as 
reserve, for I am going to make a sally by the gate 
to stop them from the outside.’ 

I roused Harry Lant and Measles, and they were 
with me in an instant. We passed a couple of 
sentries, and gave the countersign, and then mounted 
to the long stone passage which led to where the 
prisoners had been placed. 

As we three privates neared the door, the sentry 
there challenged ; but when we came up to him and 
listened, there was not a sound to be heard, neither 
had he heard anything, he said. The next minute 
the door was thrown open, and we found an empty 
room ; but a hole in the wall shewed us which way 
the prisoners had gone. 

We none of us much liked the idea of going through 
that hole to be taken at a disadvantage, but duty 
was duty, and running forward, I made a bold thrust 
mp with my piece in two or three directions; 
then I crept through, followed by Harry Lant, and 
found that room empty too; but they had not gone 
by the doorway which led into the women’s part, but 


enlarged the window, and dropped down, leaving a 
large opening—one that, if we had not detected it 
then, would no doubt have done nicely for the 
entrance of a strong party of enemies. 

‘Sentry here,’ I said; and leaving the man at the 
window, followed by Harry Lant and Measles, I ran 
back, got down to the court-yard, crossed to where 
Sergeant Williams with half-a-dozen men waited our 
coming, and then we were passed through the gate, 
and went along at the double to where we could hear 
noise and shouting. 

We had the narrow alley to go through—the one 
I have before mentioned as being between the place 
we had strengthened and the next building; and no 
sooner were we at the end, than we found we were 
none too soon, for there, in the dim starlight, we 
could see Captain Dyer and four men surrounded by 
a good score, howling and cutting at them like so 
many demons, and plainly to be seen by their white 
calico things. : 

‘By your left, my lads, shoulder to shoulder— 
double,’ says the sergeant. 

Then we gave a cheer, and with hearts bounding 
with excitement, down we rushed upon the scoundrels 
to give them their first taste of the bayonet, cutting 
Captain Dyer and two more men out, just as the 
other two went down. 

It was as fierce a fight that, as it was short; for 
we soon found the alarm spread, and enemies running 
up on all sides, It was bayonet-drill then, and wel 
we shewed the practice, till we retired slowly to the 
entrance of the alley ; but the pattering of feet and 
cries told that there were more coming to meet us 
that way ; when, following Captain Dyer’s orders, we 
retreated in'good form in the other direction, so as 
to get round to the gate by the other alley, on the 
south side, 

And now for the first time we gave them a volley, 
checking the advance for a few seconds, while we 
retreated loading, to turn again, and give them 
another volley, which checked them again ; but only 
for a few seconds, when they came down upon us 
like a swarm of bees, right upon our bayonets; and 
as fast as half-a-dozen fell, half-a-dozen more were 
leaping upon the steel. 

We kept our line, though, one and all, retiring 

in good order to the mouth of the second court, which 
ran down by the south side of the palace ; when, as 
if maddened at the idea of losing us, a whole host of 
them came at us with a rush, breaking our line, and 
driving us anyhow, mixed up together, down the 
alley, which was dark as pitch; but not so dark but 
that we could make out a turban or a calico cloth, 
and those bayonets of ours were used to some pur- 
0S8e, 
, Half-a-dozen times over I heard the captain’s voice 
cheering us on, and shouting: ‘Gate, gate!’ Then I 
saw the flash of his sword once, and managed to pin 
a fellow who was making at him, just as we got out 
at the other end with a fierce rush. Then I heard 
the captain shout ‘Rally!’ and saw him wave his 
sword; and then I don’t recollect any more, for it 
was one’ wild fierce scuffle—stab and thrust, in the 
midst of a surging, howling, maddened mob, forcing 
us towards the gateway. 

I thought it was all over with us, when there came 
a cheer, and the gate was thrown open, a dozen men 
formed, and charged down, driving the niggers back 
like sheep; and then, somehow or another, we were 
cut out, and, under cover of the new-comers, reached 
the gate. 

A ringing volley was then given into the thick 
of the mutineers as they came pouring on again ; but 
the next moment all were safely inside, and the gate 
was thrust to and barred; and, panting and bleed- 
ing, we stood, six of us, trying to get our breath. 

‘ This wouldn’t have happened,’ says a voice, ‘if my 
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advice had been taken. I wish the black scoundrels 
had been shot. ‘ Where’s Captain Dyer ?’ 

There was no answer, and a dead chill fell on me 
as I seemed to realise that things had come now to 
a bad pass. 

*Where’s Sergeant Williams?’ said Lieutenant Leigh 
again; but it seemed to me that he spoke in a husky 
voice. 

‘Here !’ said some one faintly, and, turning, there 
was the sergeant seated on the ground, and supporting 
himself against the breast-work. 

‘Any one know the other men who went out on 
this mad sally ?’ says the lieutenant. 

‘Where’s Harry Lant?’ I says. 

There was no answer here either, and this time 
it was my turn to speak in a queer husky voice as I 
said again : . 

‘Where’s Measles ? I mean Sam Bigley.’ 

‘He’s gone, too, poor chap,’ says some one. 

‘No, he ain’t gone neither,’ says a voice behind me, 
and, turning, there was Measles tying a handkerchief 
round his head, muttering the while about some black 
devil. ‘I ain’t gone, nor I ain’t much hurt,’ he 

owled ; ‘and if I don’t take it out of some on ’em 

or this chop o’ the head, it’s a rum un; and that’s 
all I’ve got to say.’ 

‘Load,’ says Lieutenant Leigh shortly; and we 
loaded again, and then fired two or three volleys at 
the niggers as they came up towards the gate once 
more ; when some one calls out: 

‘ Ain’t none of us going to make a sally party, and 
bring in the captain ? 

‘Silence there, in the ranks!’ shouts Lieutenant 
Leigh ; and though it had a bad sound coming from 
him as it did, and situated as he was, no one knew 
better than I did, how that it would have been utter 
madness to have gone out again ; for even if he were 
alive, instead of bringing in Captain Dyer, now that 
the whole mob was roused, we should have all been 
cut to pieces. 

It was as if in answer to the lieutenant’s order that 
silence seemed to fall then, both inside and outside 
the palace—a silence that was only broken now and 
then by the half-smothered groan of some poor fellow 
who had been hurt in the sortie—though the way 
in which those men of ours did bear wounds, some 
of them even that were positively awful, was a some- 
thing worth a line in an 

Yes, there was a silence fell upon the place for the 
rest of that night, and I remember thinking of the 
wounds that had been made in two poor hearts by 
that bad night’s work; and I can say now, faithful 
and true, that there was not a selfish thought in my 
heart as I remembered Lizzy Green, any more than 
there was when Miss Ross came uppermost in my 
mind, for I knew well enough that they must have 
soon known of the disaster that had befallen our 
little party. 
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Whatever those poor women suffered, they took 
care it should not be seen by us men, and indeed we 
had little time to think of them the next day. We 
had given ourselves the task to protect them, and 
we were fighting hard to do it, and that was all we 
could do then; for the enemy gave us but little 
peace; not making any savage attack, but harassing 
us in a cruel way, every man acting like for him- 
self, and all the discipline the sepoys had learned 
seeming to be forgotten. 

As for Lieutenant Leich, he looked cold and stern, 
but there was no flinching with him now: he was 
in command, and he shewed it; and though I never 
liked the man, I must say that he shewed himself 
now a brave and clever officer ; and but for his skilful 
arrangement of the few men under his charge, that 
place would have fallen half-a-dozen times over. 


We had taken no prisoners, so that there was no 
chance of talking of exchange; though I believe to 
a man all thought that the captain and files missing 
from our company were dead. 

The women now lent us their help, bringing down 
spare muskets and cartridges, loading too for us ; so 
that when the mutineers made an attack, we were 
able to keep up a much sharper fire than we should 
have done under other circumstances. 

It was about the middle of the ‘afternoon, when, 
hot and exhausted, we were firing away, for the 
bullets were coming thick and fast through the gate- 
way, flying across the yard, and making a passage in 
that direction nearly certain death, when I felt a 
strange choking feeling, for Measles says to me all at 
once : 

* Look there, Ike.’ 

I looked, and I could hardly believe it, and rubbed 
my eyes, for just in the thickest of the firing there 
was the sound of merry laughter, and those two 
children of the colonel’s came toddling out, right 
across the line of fire, turned back to look up at some 
one calling to them from the window, and then stood 
still, laughing and clapping their hands. 

I don’t know how it was, I only know that it 
wasn’t to look brave, but, dropping my piece, I 
rushed to catch them, just at the same moment as 
did Miss Ross and Lizzy Green ; while, directly after, 
Lieutenant Leigh rushed from where he was, caught 
Miss Ross round the waist, and dragged her away, as 
I did Lizzy and the children. 

How it was that we were none of us hit, seems 
strange to me, for all the time the bullets were 
pattering on the wall beyond us. I only know I 
turned sick and faint as I just said to Lizzy: ‘Thank 
God for that!’ and she led off the children; Miss 
Ross shrinking from Lieutenant Leigh with a strange 
mistrustful look, as if she were afraid of him; and the 
next minute they were under cover, and we were back 
at our posts. 

‘Poorj bairns!’ says Measles to me, ‘I ain’t often 
glad of anything, Ike Smith, but I am glad they ain’t 
hurt. Now my soul seemed to run and help them 
myself, but my legs seemed as if they couldn’t move. 
You need not believe it without you like,’ he added 
in his sour way. 

‘But I do believe it, old fellow,’ I said warmly, as I 
held out my hand. ‘Chaff’s chaff, but you never 
knew me make light of a good act done by a true- 
hearted comrade.’ 

‘All right,’ says Measles gruffly. ‘Now, see me 
pot that sowar.— Missed him, by Jove!’ he exclaimed, 
as soon as he had fired. ‘ These pieces ain’t true. No! 
hit him! He’s down! That’s one bairn-killer the 
less.’ 

‘Sam,’ I said just then, ‘what’s that coming up 
between the huts yonder ?’ 

‘Looks like a wagin,’ says Measles. 
ain’t it?’ 

‘No,’ I said, feeling that miserable I didn’t know 
what to do; ‘it isn’t a wagon, Sam; but——- Why, 
there’s another. A couple of field-pieces !’ 

‘Nine-pounders, by all that’s unlucky,’ said 
Measles, slapping his thigh. ‘Then I tell you what 
it is, Ike Smith—it’s about time we said our 

rayers.’ 

I didn’t answer, for the words would not come; 
but it was what had always been my dread, and it 
seemed now that the end was very near. 

Troubles were coming upon us thick; for being 
relieved a short time after, to go and have some tea 
that Mrs Bantem had got ready, I saw something 
that made me stop short, and think of where we 


‘Tis a wagin, 


should be if the water supply was run out, for though 
we had the chatties down Bowe in the vault under 
the north end, we wanted what there was in the 
tank, while there was Nabod, the great elephant, 
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drawing it up in his trunk, and cooling himself by 
squirting it all over his back ! 

I went to Lieutenant Leigh, and pointed it out to 
him ; and the great beast was led away ; when, there 
being nothing else for it, we opened a way through 
our epee g watched an opportunity, threw open 
the gate, and he marched out right straight in 
amongst the mutineers, who cheered loudly, after 
their fashion, as he came up to them. 

There was no more firing in that night, and taking 
it in turns, we, some of us, had a sleep, I among the 
rest, all dressed as I was, and with my gun in my 
hand, ready for use at a moment’s notice; and I 
remember thinking what a deal depended on the 
sentries, and how thoroughly our lives were in their 
hands; and then my next thought was of how was it 
possible for it to be morning, for I had only seemed 
to close my eyes, and then open them again on the 
light of day. 

But morning it was; and with a dull, dead feeling 
of misery upon me, I got up and gave myself a shake, 
ran the ramrod down my piece, to see that it was 
charged all right, looked to the cap, and then once 
more prepared for the continuation of the struggle, 
low-spirited and disheartened, but thankful for the 
bit of refreshing rest I had had. 

A couple of hours passed, and there was no move- 
ment on the part of the enemy; the ladies never 
stirred, but we could hear (the children laughing and 

laying about, and how one did seem to envy the 
Fittle Fight hearted, thoughtless things! But my 
thoughts were soon turned into another direction, for 
Lieutenant Leigh ordered me up into one of the 
rooms commanding the gateway, and looking out on 
the square where the guns were standing, and came 
up with me himself. 

*You’ll have a good look-out from here, Smith,’ 
he said ; ‘ and being a good shot’——— 

He didn’t say any more, for he was, like me, taken 
up with the movement in the square—a lot of the 
mutineers running the two guns forward in front of 
the gate, and then closing round them, so that we 
pad not see what was going on; but we knew well 
enough that they were charging them, and there 
seemed nothing for it but to let them fire, unless by a 
bold sally we could get out and spike them. 

Just then, Lieutenant Leigh looked at me, and I 
at him, when, touching my cap in salute, I said: 
*Two good nails, sir, and a tap on each would do it.’ 

* Yes, Smith,’ he said grimly ; ‘ but who is to drive 
those two nails home ?’ 

I didn’t answer him for a minute, I should think, 
for I was thinking over matters, about life, and 
about Lizzy, and now that Harry Lant was gone, it 
seemed to me that there might be a chance for me ; 
but still duty was duty, and if men could not in such 
rate time as this risk something, what was 
the good of soldiers ? 

‘Ill drive ’em home, sir” I says then quietly, ‘ or 
they shall drive me home!’ 

He looked at me for an instant, and then nodded. 

‘I'll get the men ready,’ he says; ‘it’s our onl 
chance ; and with a bold dash we may do it. I’ 
see to the armourer’s chest for hammers and spikes. 
I’ll spike one, Smith, and you the other; but, mind, 
if I fail, help me, as I will you, if you fail; and God 
help us! Keep a sharp look-out till I come back.’ 

He left the room, and I heard a little movement 
below, as of the men getting ready for the sally; 
and all the while I stood watching the crowd in 
front, which now began hurraing and cheering; and 
there was a motion which shewed that the guns were 
being run in nearer, till they stopped about fifty yards 
from the gate. 

‘What makes him so long?’ I thought, trembling 
with excitement ; ‘another minute, perhaps, and the 
gate will be battered down, and that mob rushing in.’ 


Then I thought that we ought all who escaped 
from the sortie, in case of failure, to be ready to take 
to the rooms adjoining where I was, which would be 
our last hope ; and then I almost dro my piece, 
my mouth grew dry, and I seemed choked, for, with 
a loud howl, the crowd opened out, and I saw a sight 
that made my blood run cold—those two nine- 
pounders standing with a man by each breech, smok- 
ing linstock in hand; while bound, with their heads 
against the muzzles, and their white faces towards 
us, were Captain Dyer and Harry Lant! 

One spark—one touch of the linstock on the breech 
—and those two brave fellows’ heads would be blown 
to atoms; and, as I expected that every moment 
such would be the case, my knees knocked together ; 
but the next moment I was down on those shaking 
knees, my piece made ready, and a good aim taken, 
so that I could have dropped one of the gunners 
before he was able to fire. 

I hesitated for a moment before I made up my 
mind which to try and save, and the thought of Lizzy 
Green came in my mind, and I said to myself: ‘I love 
her too well to give her pain,’ when, giving up Captain 
Dyer, I aimed at the gunner by poor Harry Lant. 

‘Don’t fire” said a voice just then, and, turning, 
there was Lieutenant Leigh. ‘The black-hearted 
wretches,’ he muttered. ‘But we are all ready; though 
now, if we start, it will be the signal for the death 
of those two.—But what does this mean ?’ 

What made him say that, was a chief, all in shawls, 
who rode forward and shouted out in good English, 
that they gave us one hour to surrender ; but, at the 
end of that time, if we had not marched out without 
arms, they would blow their prisoners away from the 
mouth of the guns. 

Then, for fear we had not heard it, he spurred his 
horse up to within ten yards of the gate, and shouted 
it out again, so that every one could hear it through 
the place ; and, though I could have sent a bullet 
through and through him, I could not help admiring 
the bold daring fellow, riding up right to the muzzles 
of our pieces. 

But all the admiration I felt was gone the next 
moment, as I thought of the cruelties practised, and 
of those bound there to those gun-muzzles, 

There was nothing said for a few minutes, for I 
expected the lieutenant to speak ; but as he did not, 
I turned to him and said: 

* If all was ready, sir, I could drop one gunner; and 
I’d trust Measles—Sam Bigley—to drop the other, 
when a bold dash might do it. You see they’ve 
retired a good thirty yards, and we should only ew 
twenty more to run than they; while the surprise 
would give us that start. A good sharp jack-knife 
would set the prisoners free, and a covering-party 
would perhaps check the pursuit while we got in.’ 

‘We shall have to try it, Smith,” he said, his 
breath coming thick and fast with excitement ; and 
then he seemed to turn white, for Miss Ross and 
Lizzy came into the room, 
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T should think it must have been the devil tempting 
Lieutenant Leigh, or he would never have done as he 
did ; for, as he looked at Miss Ross, the change that 
came over him was quite startling. He could read 
all that was passing in her heart ; there was no need 
for her to lay her hand upon his arm, and point with 
the other out of the window, as in a voice that I 
didn’t know for hers, she said : 

‘ Will you leave those two brave men there to die, 
Lieutenant Leigh ?” 

He didn’t answer for a moment, but seemed to be 
struggling with himself ; then, speaking as huskily as 
she did, he said : 

‘Send away that girl!’ and before I could go 
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to her—for I should have done it then, I know— 
and whisper a few words of hope, poor Lizzy went 
out, mourning for Harry Lant, wringing her hands; 
and I stood at my post, a sentry by my commander’s 
orders, so that it was no spying on my part if I heard 
what followed. 

I believe Lieutenant Leigh fancied he was speaking 
in an undertone, when he led Miss Ross away to a 
corner, and spoke to her.; but this was perhaps the 
most exciting moment in his life, and his voice rose 
in spite of himself, so that I heard all; while she, poor 
thing, I believe forgot all about my presence; and, 
as a sentry—a machine almost—placed there, what 
right had I to speak ? 

‘Will you leave him?’ said Miss Ross again. 
* Will you not try to save him ?’ 

Lieutenant Leigh did not answer for’a bit, for he 
was making his plans, and I felt quite staggered as 
I saw through them. 


You see the gunners waiting. And why should I 
risk the lives of my men, and my own, to save him ? 
He is a soldier, and it is the fortune of war: he must 
die.’ 

‘Are you a man, or a coward?’ said Miss Ross 
angrily. 

* No coward,’ he said fiercely ; ‘ but a poor slighted 
man, whom you have wronged, jilted, and ill-used ; 
and now you come to me to save your lover's life— 
to give mine for it. You have robbed me of all that 
is pleasant between you; and now you ask more. 
Is it just?’ 

* Lieutenant Leigh, you are speaking madly. How 


decided that the attempt was to be made. 


eat; and what should I gain if I succeeded? 
shaw! Why, if he were saved, it would be at the 
expense of my own life.’ 

*I would die to save him,’ she said hoarsely. 

‘I know it, Elsie ; but you would not give a loving 
word to save me. You would send me out to my 
death without compunction—without a care; and yet 
you know how I have loved you.’ 

* You—you loved me; and yet stand and see my 
heart torn—see me suffer like this!’ cried Miss Ross, 
and there was something half wild in her looks as she 
spoke. 

<: you!’ he cried; ‘ yes, you know how I have 
loved you ’—— 


object of the greatest disgust. 

‘You can choose,’ he said bitterly, as he saw her 
action; and he turned away from her. 

The next moment she was on her knees before him, 
holding up her hands as if in prayer. 

‘ Promise me,’ he said, ‘ and I will do it.’ 

‘Oh, some other way—some other way !’ she cried 
piteously, her face all drawn the while. 

‘ As you will,’ he said coldly. 

‘But think—oh, think! You cannot expect it of 
me. Have mercy! Oh, what am I saying?’ 

‘Saying!’ he cried, catching her hands in his, and 
speaking excitedly and fast—‘saying things that are 
sending him to his death! What do I offer you? 
Love, devotion, all that man can give. He would, 
if asked now, give up all for his life; and yet you, 
who profess to love Lim so dearly, refuse to make 
that sacrifice for his sake! You cannot love him. 
If he could hear now, he would implore you to do 
it. Think. I risk all. Most likely, my life will be 
given for his ; perhaps we shall both fall. But you 


‘You see how he is placed: what can I do?’ said | 
Lieutenant Leigh. ‘If I go, it is the signal for firing. | 


can you be so unjust?’ she cried, holding tightly by | 
his arm, for he was turning away, while I felt mad | 
with him for torturing the poor girl, when it was | 


‘I am not unjust,’ he said. ‘The hazard is too | 


refuse. Enough: I must go; I cannot stay. There 
are many lives here under my charge; they must not 
be neglected for the sake of one. As I said before, 
it is the fortune of war; and, poor fellow, he has 
but a quarter of an hour or so to live, unless help 
comes.” 

‘Unless help comes,’ groaned Miss Ross franticly, 
when, as Lieutenant Leigh reached the door, watch- 
ing me over his shoulder the while, Miss Ross went 
down on her knees, stretched out her hands towards 
where Captain Dyer was bound to the gun, and then 
she rose, cold, and hard, and stern, and turned to 
Lieutenant Leigh, holding out her hand. ‘I promise,’ 
she said hoarsely. 

‘On your oath, before God?’ he exclaimed joyfully, 
as he caught her in his arms. 

‘As God is my judge,’ she faltered with her eyes 
upturned ; and then, as he held her to his breast, 
kissing her passionately, she shivered and shuddered, 
and, as he released her, sank in a heap on the 
floor. 

‘Smith,’ cried Lieutenant Leigh; ‘right face— 
forward!’ and as I passed Miss Ross, I heard her 
sob in a tone I shall never forget: ‘O Lawrence, 
Lawrence !’ and then a groan tore from her breast, 
and I heard no more, 
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‘This is contrary to rule. As commandant, I ought 
to stay in the fort; but I’ve no one to give the 
leadership to, so I take it myself,’ said Lieutenant 
| Leigh; ‘and now, my lads, make ready—present ! 
That’s well. Are allready? At the word “ Fire!” 
Privates Bigley and Smith fire at the two gunners. 
If they miss,I cry fire again, and Privates Bantem 
and Grainger try their skill; then, at the double, 
down on the guns. Smith and I spike them, while 
Bantem and Grainger cut the cords. Mind this: 
those guns must be spiked, and those two prisoners 
brought in; and if the sortie is well managed, it is 
easy, for they will be taken by surprise. Hush! 
Confound it, men; no cheering.’ 

He only spoke in time, for in the excitement the 
men were about to hurray. 

‘ Now, then, is that gate unbarred ?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Is the covering-party ready ?’ 

* Yes, sir.’ 

My hand trembled as he spoke; but the next 
instant it was of a piece with my gunstock. There 
| was the hot square, with the sun shining on the two 
| guns that must have been hot behind the poor 


His voice sank here ; but he was talking in her ear | prisoners’ heads; there stood the two gunners in 
excitedly, saying words that made her shrink from | white, with their smoking linstocks, leaning against 
him up to the wall, and look at him as if he were some | the wheels, for discipline was slack ; and there, thirty 


or forty yards behind, were the mutineers, loungin: 
about, and smoking many of them. For all firing had 
ceased, and judging that we should not risk having 
the prisoners blown away from the guns, the mutineers 
came boldly up within range, as if defying us, and it 
was pretty safe practice at some of them now. 

I saw all this at a glance, and while it seemed as if 
the’ order would never come; but come it did, at 
last. 

‘Frere!’ 

Bang! the two rifles going off like one; and the 
gunner bebind Captain Dyer leaped into the air, 
while the one I aimed at seemed to sink down 
suddenly beside the wheel he had leaned upon. Then 
the gate flew open, and with a rush and a cheer, we, 
ten of us, raced down for the guns. 

Double-quick time? I tell you it was a hard race; 
and being without my gun now—only my bayonet 
stuck in my trousers’ waist-band—I was there first, 
and had driven my spike into the touch-hole before 
Lieutenant Leigh reached his ; but the next moment 
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his was done, the cords were cut, and the prisoners 
loose from the guns. But now we had to get back. 

The first inkling I had of the difficulty of this was 
seeing Captain Dyer and Harry Lant stagger, and 
fall forward; but they were saved by the men, and 
we saw directly that they must be carried. 

No sooner thought of than done. 

‘ Hoist Harry on my back,’ says Grainger; and he 
took him like a sack; Bantem acting the same part 
by Captain Dyer; and those two ran off, while we 
tried to cover them. 

For don’t you imagine that the mutineers were idle 
all this while ; not a bit of it. They were completely 
taken by surprise, though, at first, and gave us time 
nearly to get to the guns before they could under- 
stand what we meant; but the next moment some 
shouted and ran at us, and some began firing; while 
by the time the prisoners were cast loose, they were 
down upon us in a hand-to-hand fight. 

And in those fierce struggles there is such excite- 
ment, that, for my part, 1’ve now but a very misty 
recollection of what took place; but I do recollect 
seeing the prisoners well on the way back, hearing a 
cheer from our men, and then, hammer in onej hand, 
bayonet in the other, fighting my way backward 
along with my comrades. Then all at once a glitter- 
ing flash came in the air, and I felt a dull cut on the 
face, followed directly after by another strange, 
numbing blow, which made me drop my bayonet, as 
my arm fell uselessly to my side; and then with a 
lurch and a stagger, I fell, and was trampled upon 
twice, when, as I rallied once, a black, savage- 
looking sepoy raised his clubbed musket to knock 
out my brains, but a voice I well knew cried: 
‘Not this time, my fine fellow. That’s number 
three, that is, and well home ;’ and I saw Measles 
drive his bayonet with a crash through the fellow’s 
breast-bone, so that he fell across my legs.—‘ Now, 
old chap, come along,’ he shouts, and an arm was 
passed under me. 

* Run, Measles, run!’ I said as well as [ could. ‘It’s 
all over with me.’ 

*No; ’taint,’ he said; ‘and don’t be a fool. Let 
me do as I like, for once in a way.’ 

I don’t know how he did it, nor how, feeling sick 
and faint as I did, I managed to get on my legs; but 
old Measles stuck to me like a true comrade, and 
brought me in. For one moment I was struggling to 
my feet; and the next, after what seemed a deal of 
firing going over my head, I was inside the breastwork, 
listening to our men cheering and firing away, as the 
mutineers came howling and raging up almost to the 
very gates. 

* All in?’ I heard Lieutenant Leigh ask. 

‘To a man, sir, says some one; ‘ but Private Ban- 
tem is hurt.’ 

‘Hold your tongue, will you!’ says Joe Bantem. 
‘I ain’t killed, nor yet half. How would you like 
your wife frightened if you had one ?’ 

‘ How’s Private Lant ?’ 

‘ Cut to pieces, sir,’ says some one softly. 

‘I’m thankful that you are not wounded, Captain 
Dyer,’ then says Lieutenant Leigh. 

‘God bless you, Leigh!’ says the captain faintly : 

‘it was a brave act. I’ve only a scratch or two 
when I can g% over the numbness of my limbs.’ 
_ Lheard all this in a dim sort of fashion, just as if 
it was a dream in the early morning; for I was lean- 
ing up against the wall, with my face laid open and 
bleeding, and my left arm smashed by a bullet, and 
nobody just then took any notice of me, because they 
were carrying in Captain Dyer and Harry Lant ; 
while the next minute, the fire was going on hard 
and fast; for the mutineers were furious, and I 
suppose they danced round the guns in a way that 
shewed how mad they were about the spiking. 

As for me, I did not seem to be in a great deal of 


pain ; but I got turning over in my mind how well 
we had done it that morning; and I felt proud of it 
all, and glad that Captain Dyer and Harry Lant were 
brought in; but all the same what I had heard lay 
like a load upon me; and knowing, as I did, that poor 
Miss Ross had, as it were, sold herself to save the 
captain’s life, and that she had, in a way of speaking, 
been cheated into doing so, I felt that when the oppor- 
tunity came, I must tell.the captain all I knew, 
When I had got as far as that with my thoughts, 
the dull numbness began to leave me, and everything 
else was driven out of my mind by the thought of 
my wound ; and I got asking myself whether it was 
going to be very bad, for I thought it was, so 


shade towards the ruined south end of the palace, 
nobody seeming to notice me. 


XVI. 


I daresay you who read this don’t know what the 
sensation is of having one arm-bone shivered, and 
the dead limb swinging helplessly about in your 
sleeve, whilst a great miserable sensation comes over 


roken pitcher, fit to hold water no more, but only to 
be broken up to mend the road with. There were 
all those women and children wanting my help, and 
the help of hundreds more such as me, and instead of 
being of use, I knew that I must be a miserable 
burden to everybody, and only in the way. 

Now, whether man—as some of the great philo- 
sophers say—did gradually get developed from the 
beast of the field, I’m not going to pretend to know ; 
but what I do know is this—that, leave him in his 
natural state, and when he, for some reason or another, 
forgets all that has been taught him, he seems very 
much like an animal, and acts as such. 

It was something after this fashion with me then, 
for feeling like a poor brute out of a herd that has 
been shot by the Seetem I did just the same as it 
| would—crawled away to find a place where I might 
| hide myself and lie down and die. 

You ’Il laugh, I daresay, when I tell you my sensa- 
tions just then, and I’m ready to laugh at them now 
| myself; for, in the midst of my pain and suffering, it 
came to me that I felt precisely as I did when I was a 
young shaver of ten years old. One Sunday afternoon, 
when everybody but mother and me had gone to 
church, and she had fallen asleep, I got father’s bi 
clay-pipe, rammed it full of tobacco out of his great lead 
box, and then took it into the back kitchen, feeling 
as grand as a churchwarden, and set to and smoke 
it till I turned giddy and faint, and the place seemed 
swimming about me. 

Now, that was just how I felt when I crawled about 
in that place, trying not to meet anybody, lest the 
women should see me all covered with blood ; and at 
last I got, as I thought, into a room where I should 
be all alone. 

I say I crawled; and that’s what I did do, on one 
hand and my knees, the fingers of my broken arm 
trailing over the white marble floor, with each finger 
making a horrible red mark, when all at once I 
stopped, drew myself up stiffly, and leaned trem- 
bling and dizzy up against the wall, trying hard 
not to faint. For i found that I wasn’t alone, and 
that in place of getting away—crawling into some hole 
to lie down and die, Fon that low-spirited and weak 
—I had come to a place where one of the women 
was, for there, upon her knees, was Lizzy Green, 
sobbing and crying, and tossing her hands about in 
the agony of her poor heart. 

I was misty, and faint, and confused, you know; 
but perhaps it was something like instinct made me 
crawl to Lizzy’s favourite place, for it was not in- 
tended. She did not see me, for her back was my 


getting up a little, I began to crawl along in the | 
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way ; and I did ngt mean her to know I was there ; 
for in spite of my giddiness, I seemed to feel that she 
had learned all the news about our failure, and that 
she was crying about poor Harry Lant. 

‘ And be doerees A be cried for, poor chap,’ I said 
to myself, for I forgot all about my own pains 
then; but all the same something very dark and 
bitter came over me, as I wished that she had been 
crying instead for poor me. 

‘But then he was always so bright, and merry, 
and clever,’ I thought, ‘and just the man who would 
make his way with a woman; while I—— Please 
God, let me die now!’ I whispered to myself directly 
after, ‘for I’m only a poor, broken, helpless object, 
in everybody’s way.’ 

It seemed just then as if the hot weak tears that 
came running out of my eyes made me.clearer, and 
better able to hear all that the sobbing girl said, as I 
leaned closer and closer to the wall; while, as to the 
sharp pain every word she said gave me, the dull 
dead aching of my broken arm was nothing. 

‘Why—why did they let him go?’ the ~~ girl 
sobbed : ‘as if there were not enough to be killed 
without him; and him so brave, and stout, and 
handsome, and true. My poor heart’s broken. What 
shall I do?’ 

Then she sobbed again; and I remember thinking 
that unless help soon came, if poor Harry Lant diec 
of his wounds, she would soon go to join him in that 
land where there was to be no more suffering and 

ain. 
? Then [I listened, for she was speaking again. 

‘If I could only have died for him, or been with, 
or—— Oh, what have I done, that I should be made 
to suffer so?’ 

I remember wondering whether she was suffering 
more then than I was; for, in spite of my jealous 
despairing feeling, there was something of sorrow 
mixed up with it for her. 

For ie had always seemed to like poor Harry’s 
merry ways, when I never could get a smile from 
her ; and she’d go and sit with Mrs Bantem for long 
enough when Harry was there, while if by chance 
went, it seemed like the signal for her to get up, and 
say her young lady wanted her, when most likely 
Harry would walk back with her; and I went and 
told it all to my pipe. 

‘If he’d only known how I’d loved him,’ she 
sobbed again, ‘he’d have said one kjnd word to me 
before he went, have kissed me, perhaps, once ; but 
no, not a look norasign! Ah! Isaac, Isaac! I shall 
never see you more!’ 

What—what? What was it chokingme? What 
was it that sent what blood I had left gushing up in 
a dizzy cloud over my eyes, so that I could only gasp 
out once the one word ‘ Lizzy!’ as I started to my 
feet, and stood staring at her in a helpless, half-blind 
fashion ; for it seemed as though I had been mis- 
taken, and that it was possible after all that she had 
been crying for me, believing me to be dead; but the 
next moment I was shrinking away from her, hidin 
my wounded face with my hand for fear she shoal 
see it, for leaping up, hot and flush-cheeked, and with 
those eyes of hers flashing at me, she was at my side 
with a bound. 

*You cowardly, cruel, bad fellow!’ she half- 
shrieked ; ‘ how dare you stand in that mean deceitful 
way, listening to my words? Oh, that I should be 
such a weak fool, with a stupid, blabbing, chattering 
tongue, to keep on kneeling and crying there, telling 
lies, every one of them, and—— Get away with 
you!’ 

I think it was a smile that was on my face then, 
as she gave me a fierce thrust on the wounded arm, 
when I staggered towards her. I know the pain was 
as if a mr, at hand had grasped me; but I smiled 
all the same, and then, as I fell, I heard her cry out 


two words, in a wild agonised way, that went right 
to my heart, making it leap before all was blank ; 
for I knew that those words meant that, in spite of 
all my doubts, I was loved. 

*O Isaac!’ she cried, in a wild frightened way, 
and then, as I said, all was blank and dark for I don’t 
know how long; but I seemed to-wake up to what 
was to me then like heaven, for my head was resting 
on Lizzy’s breast, and, half-mad with fear and grief, 
she was kissing my pale face again and again. 

‘Try—try to forgive me for being so cruel, so 
unfeeling,’ she sobbed; and then for a moment, as she 
saw me smile, she was about to fly out again, fierce- 
like, at having betrayed herself, and let me know 
how she loved me. Even in those few minutes I 
could read it all: how her passionate little heart was 
fighting against discipline, and how angry she was 
with herself; but I saw it all pass away directly, as 
she looked down at my bleeding face, and eagerly 
asked me if I was very much hurt. 

I tried to answer, but I could not; for the same 
deathly feeling of sickness came on again, and I saw 
nothing. 

I suppose, though, it only lasted a few minutes, for 
I woke like again to hear a panting hard breathing, 
as of some one using great exertion, and then I felt 
that I was being mF but, for the life of me, for a 
few moments I could not make it out, till I heard the 
faint buzz of voices, when I found that Lizzy, the 
little fierce girl, who seemed to be as nothing beside 
me, was actually, in her excitement, carrying me to 
where she could get help, struggling along panting, 
a few feet at a time, beneath my weight, and me too 
helpless and weak to say a word. 

‘Good heavens! look!’ I heard some one say the 
next moment, and I think it was Miss Ross; but it 
was some time before I came to myself again enough 
to find that I was lying with a rolled-up cloak under 
my head, and Lizzy bathing my lips from time to 
time, with what I afterwards learned was her share of 
the water. 

But what struck me most now was the way in 
which she was altered: her sharp, angry way was 
gone, and she seemed to be changed into a soft gentle 
woman, without a single flirty way or thought, but 
always ready to flinch and shrink away until she 
saw how it troubled me, when she’d creep back to 
kneel down by my side, and put her little hand in 
mine; when, to make the same comparison again that 
I made before, I tell you that there, in that besieged 
and ruined place, half-starved, choked with thirst, 
and surrounded by a set of demons thirsting for our 
blood—I tell you that it seemed to me like being in 
heavert. 


XVII. 


I don’t know how time passed then; but the next 
thing I remember is listening to the firing for a while, 
and then, leaning on Lizzy, being helped to the 
women’s quarters, where, in spite of all they could 
do, those children would keep escaping from their 
mother to get to Harry Lant, who lay close to me, 
poor fellow, smiling and looking happy whenever they 
came near him; and I smiled, too, and felt as happy 
when Lizzy, after tending me with Mrs Bantem as 
long as was necessary, got bathing Harry’s forehead 
with water and moistening his lips, 

‘ Poor fellow,’ I thought, ‘it will do him good;’ and 
I lay watching Lizzy moving about afterwards, and 
then I think I must eve gone to sleep, or have fallen 
into a dull numb state, from which I was wakened 
by a voice I knew; and opening my eyes, I saw that 
Miss Ross, pale and scared-looking, was on her knees 
by the side of Harry Lant, and that Captain Dyer 
was there. 

* Not one word of welcome,’ he said, with a strange 
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drawn look on his face, which deepened, as Miss Ross | 


rose and went close to him. 

‘Yes’ she said; ‘thank God you have returned 
safe.—No, no; don’t touch me,’ she cried hoarsely. 
* Here, take me away—lead me out of this!’ she said, 
for at that moment Lieutenant Leigh came quietly in, 
and she put her hands in his. ‘Take me out,’ she 
said again hoarsely; and then like some one mutter- 
ing in a dream: ‘ Take me away—take me away.’ 

IT said that drawn strange. look on Captain Dyer’s 
face seemed to deepen as he stood watching whilst 
those two went out together; then he passed his 
hand over his eyes, as if to ask himself whether it 
was a dream; and then, with a groan, he leaned one 
hand against the wall, feeling his way out from the 
room, and something seemed to hinder me from call- 
ing out to him, and telling him what I knew. For I 
was reasoning with myself, what ought I to do? and 
then, sick and faint, I seemed to sleep again. 

But this time I was waked up by a loud shrieking, 
and a rush of feet, and, confused as I was, I knew 
what it meant: the hole where the blacks escaped 
—Chunder and his-party—had not been properly 
guarded, and the mutineers had climbed up and made 
an entrance. 

The alarm spread fast enough, but not quick 
enough to save life; for, with a howl, half-a-dozen 
sepoys, with their scarlet and white coatees open, 
dashed in with fixed bayonets, and two women were 
borne to the ground in an instant, while a couple of 
wretches made a dash at those two children—Little 
Cock Robin and Jenny Wren, as we called them— 
standing there, wondering like, by Harry Lant’s bed 
on the floor, whilst the golden light of the setting 
sun filled the room, and lit up their little angels’ 
faces. 

But with a howl, such as I never heard woman give, 
Mrs Bantem rushed between them and the pe tng 
caught a bayonet in each hand, and held them 
together, letting them pass under one arm, then with 
a spring forward she threw those great arms of hers 
round the black fellows’ necks as they hung together, 
and held them in such a hug as they never suffered 
from before. 

The next moment they were all rolling together on 
the floor; but that incident saved the lives of those 

yoor children, for there came a cheer now, and 
Measles and a dozen more were led in by Lieutenant 
Leigh, and —— 
ere, I am telling you too many horrors. They 
beat them back step by step, at the point of the 
bayonet ; and a fierce struggle it was, a long fight kept 
up from room to room, for our men were fierce now 
as the mutineers, and it was a genuine death-struggle ; 
and the broken window being guarded, not a man of 
about a dozen mutineers who gained entrance lived to 
go back and relate their want of success. 

And can you wonder, when two of those who fought 
had found their wives bayoneted: Grainger was one 
of them ; and when the fight was over, during which, 
raging like a demon, he had bayoneted four men, the 
poor fellow sat down by his dead wife, took her head 
first in his lap, then to his breast, and rocked himself 
to and fro, crying like a child, till there was a bugle- 
call in the court-yard, when he laid her gently in a 
corner, carrying her like as if she had been a child, 
kneeled down, and said ‘ Our Father’ right through 
by her side, kissed her lips two or three times, and 
then covered her face with a bit of an old red hand- 
kerchief ; and him all the while covered with blood 
and dust and black of powder. Then, poor fellow, 
he got up and took his gun, and went out on the tips 
of his toes, lest he should wake her who would wake 
no more in this world. 

Perhaps it was weakness, I don’t know, but my 
eyes were very wet just then, and a soft little hand 
was laid on my breast, and Lizzy’s head leant over 


me, and her tears, too, fell very fast on my hot and 
fevered face. 

I felt that I should die, not then, perhaps, but before 
very long, for I knew that my arm was so shattered 
that it ought to be amputated just below the elbow, 
while for want of surgical assistance it would mortify; 
but somehow I felt very happy just then, and my 
state did not give me much pain, only that I wanted 
to have been up and doing ; and at last Lizzy helping 
me, I got up, my arm being bandaged and in a 
sling, to find that I could walk about a little; and I 
made my way down into the court-yard, where I got 
near to Captain Dyer, who, better now, and able to 
limp about, was talking with Lieutenant Leigh, both 
officers now, and forgetful apparently of all but, the 
present crisis. 

‘What wounded are there?’ said Captain Dyer, as 
I walked slowly up. 

‘ Nearly every man to some extent,’ said Lieutenant 
Leigh ; ‘ but this man and Lant are the worst.’ 

‘The place ought to be evacuated,’ said Captain 
Dyer ; ‘it is impossible to hold it another day.’ 

‘We might hold out another day,’ said Lieutenant 
Leigh, ‘but not longer. Why not retreat under cover 
of the night ?’ 

‘It seems the only thing left,’ said Captain Dyer. 
‘We might perhaps get to some hiding-place or other 
before our absence was discovered ; but the gate and 
that back window will be watched of course: how 
are we to get away with two severely wounded men, 
the women, and children?’ 

‘That must be planned,’ said Lieutenant Leigh; 
and then the watch was set for the night, as far as 
could be done, and another time of darkness set in. 

It was that which puzzled me, why a good bold 
attack was not made night ; why, the place must 
have been carried again al again; but no, we were 
left each night entirely at rest, and the attacks by 
day were clumsy and bad. There was no support; 
every man fought for himself, and after his own 
fashion, and I suppose that every man did look upon 
himself as an officer, and resented all discipline. At 
all events, it was our salvation, though at this time it 
seemed to me that the end must be coming on the 
next day, and I remember thinking, that if it did 
come to the end, I should like to keep one cartridge 
left in my pouch. 

Then my mind went off wandering in a misty way 1 
upon a plan to get away by night, and I tried to make 
one, taking into consideration, that the quarters on 
the north side of us now, and only separated by ten 
feet of alley, were in the hands of the mutineers, who 
camped in them, the same being the case in the 
quarters on the south side, separated again by the ten 
feet of alley through which we returned when Captain 
Dyer and Harry Lant were taken. While on the 
east was the market plain or square, and on the west 
a wilderness of open country with huts and sheds. I 
felt, do you know, that a good plan of escape at this 
time was just what I was to make, every one else 
being busy with duty, and me not able to either fight 
or stand sentry, so I worked on hard at it that night, 
trying to be useful in some way; and after a fashion, 
I worked one out. 

But I have not told you what I meant to do with 
that last cartridge in my pouch; I meant that to be 
— to my lips once before I contrived with one 

and to load my rifle, and then if the worst came to 
the very worst, and when I had waited to the last to 
see if help would come, then, when it seemed that there 
was no hope, I meant to do what I told myself it 
would be my duty, as a man and a soldier, to do, if 
I loved Lizzy Green—do what more than one man 
did, during the mutiny, by the woman for whom he | 
had been shedding his heart’s best blood; and in 

the dead of that night 1 did load that gun, after 
kissing the bullet; and a deal of pain that gave me, 
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mental as well as bodily, but I don’t think that I 
need to tell you what that last cartridge was for. 


XVIII. 


I think by this time you pretty well understand 
the situation of our palace, and how our stronghold 
was on the north side, close to which was the gate, 
so hardly fought for: if you don’t, I’m afraid it is my 
fault, and not yours. 

At all events, being at liberty, I went over it 
here and there, and from floor to roof, as I tried to 
make out which would be the best way for trying to 
escape ; but somehow I couldn’t see it then. To go 
out from the gate was impossible; and the same 
related to the broken-out window, as both places 
were thoroughly watched. . 

As for the other windows about the place, they 
were such slips, that without they were widened, any 
escaping by them was impossible. To have let our- 
selves down, one by one, from the flat roof by a rope, 
might have done, but it was a clumsy unsuitable way, 
with all those children and women, so I gave that up, 
and then sat down as I was by a little window 
looking out on to the north alley. 

Wearied out at last, I suppose that a sort of stupor 
came over me, from which I did not wake till morning, 
to find myself suffering a dull numb pain; but when 
I opened my eyes I forgot that, because of her who 
was kneeling beside me, driving away the flies that 
were buzzing about, as if they knew that I was soon 
to be for them to rest on, without a hand to sweep 
them away. 

At last, though, as I lay there wondering what 
could be done to save us, the thought came all at once, 
and struggling to my feet, I held Lizzy to my heart 
a minute, and then went off to find Captain Dyer. 

It quite took me aback to see his poor haggard face, 
and the way in which he took the trouble, for it was 

lain enough to see how he was cut to the heart by 

iss Ross’s treatment of him. Bui for all that, he 
was the officer and the gentleman ; he had his duty 
to do, and he was doing it ; so that, if even now, after 
losing so many men, and with so many more half 
disabled, if the enemy had made a bold assault now, 
they would have won the place dearly, though win it 
they must. 

That did not seem their way, though they wanted 
the place for the sake of the great store of arms and 
ammunition it contained, but all the same they wanted 
to buy it cheap. 

I found Captain Dyer ready enough to listen to my 
plan, though he shook his head, and said it was des- 
perate. Butjafter a little thought, he said: ‘ There 
are some hours now between this and night—help 
may come before then ; if not, Smith, we must try it. 
My hands are full, so I leave the preparations with 
you: let every one carry food and a bottle of water— 
nothing more—all we want now is to save life.’ 

I promised I’d see to it; and I went and spoke 
cheerfully to the women, but Mrs Maine seemed 
quite hysterical. Miss Ross listened to what I had 
to say in a hard strange way ; and really, if it had not 
been for Mrs Bantem putting a shoulder first to one 
| and then the other, nothing would have been 

one. 

The next person I went to was Measles, who, 
during a cessation of the firing, was sitting, black 
and blood-smeared, with his head tied up, wiping out 
oe with pieces he tore off the sleeves of his 


‘Well, Ike, mate,’ he says, ‘not dead yet, you see. 
If we get out of this, I mean to have my promotion ; 
but I don’t see how we’re going to manage it. What 
bothers me most is, letting these black devils get all 
this powder and stuff we have here. Blow my rags 
if we shall ever use it all! I’ve been firing away till 


| 
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my old Bess has been so hot that I’ve been afraid to 
charge her; and I’ll swear I’ve used twice as many 
cartridges as any other man. But.I say, Ike, old 
fellow, do you think it’s wrong to pot these niggers?’ 

‘No,’ I said—‘ not in a case like this.’ 

‘Glad of it,’ he says sincerely ; ‘because, do you 
know, old man, I’ve polished off such a thundering 
lot, that I’ve got to Be quite narvous about getting 
killed myself. Only think having forty or fifty 
black-looking beggars rising up against you in king- 
dom come, and pointing at you, and saying: “That's 
the chap as shot me!”’ 

‘I don’t think any soldier, acting under orders, 
who does his duty in defence of women and children, 
need fear to lie down and die,’ I said. 

I never saw Measles look soft but that once, as, 
laying down his ramrod, he took my hand in his, 
and looked in my face for a bit ; then he shook my 
hand softly, and nodded his head several times. 

‘How’s Harry Lant?’ he says at last. 

‘Very bad,’ I said. 

‘Poor old chap. But tell him I’ve paid some of 
the beggars out for it. Mind you tell him—it’ll make 
him feel comfortable like, and ease his mind.’ 

I nodded, and then told him about the plan. 

‘Well? he said, as he slowly and thoughtfully 
polished his gun-barrel, ‘it might do, and it mightn’t. 
Seems a rum dodge; but, anyhow, we might try.’ 

‘I shall want you to help make the bridge,’ I says. 

‘All right, matey; but I don’t, somehow, like 
leaving the beggars all that ammunition ;’ and then 


| he loaded his rifle very thoughtfully, but only to 


rouse up directly after, for the mutineers began firing 
again; and Captain Dyer giving the order, our men 
replied swift and fast at every black face that shewed 
itself for an instant. 

That was a day: hot, so that everything you went 
near seemed burning. The walls even sent forth a 
heat of their own; and if it hadn’t been for the 
chatties down below, we should have had to give up, 
for the tank was now completely dried, and the 
flies buzzing about its mud-caked bottom. But the 
women went round from man to man with water and 
biscuit, so that no one left his post, and every time 
the black scoundrels tried to make a lodgment near 
the gate, half were shot down, and the rest glad enough 
to get back into shelter. 

Towards that weary slow-coming evening, though, 
after we had beaten them back—or, rather, after my 
brave comrades had beaten them back half a score 
of times—I saw that something was up; and as soon 
as I saw what that something was, I knew that it 
was all over, for our men were too 1nuch cut up and 
disheartened for any more gallant sorties. 

I’ve not said any more about the guns, only that 
we spiked them, and left them standing in the market 
plain, about wan | yards from the gates. I may tell 
you now, though, that the next morning they were 
gone, and we forgot all about them till the night I’m 
telling you of, when they were dragged out again, 
with a lot of noise and shouting, from a building in 
the far corner of the square. 

We didn’t want telling what that meant. 

It was plain enough to all of us that the scoundrels 
had drilled out the touch-holes again, and that during 
the night they would be planted, and the first dis- 
charge would drive down all our defences, and leave 
us open to a rush. ‘ 

‘We must try your plan, Smith, says Captain 
Dyer with a quiet stern look. ‘It is time to evacuate 
the place now.’ 

Then he knelt down and took’a look at the guns 
with his glass, and I knew he must have been thinking 
of how he stood tied to the muzzle of one of them, 
for he gave a sort of shudder as he closed his glass 
with a snap. 

Just then, Miss Ross came round with Lizzy and 
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Mrs Bantem, with wine and water, and I saw a sort 
of quiet triumph in Lieutenant Leigh’s face, as, 
avoiding Captain Dyer, Miss Ross ye | to 
him, as he half-beckoned to her, and st by 
him like a slave, giving him bottle and glass, and 
then standing by Fis side with her eyes fixed and 
strange-looking ; while, though he fought against it 
bravely, and tried to be unmoved, Captain Dyer 
could not bear it, but walked away. 

I was just then drinking some water given me by 
Lizzy, whose pale troubled little face looked up so 
lovingly in mine that I felt half-ashamed for me, a 
poor private, to be so happy—for I forgot my wounds 
then—while my captain was in pain and suffering. 
And then it was that it struck me that Captain Dyer 
was just in that state in which men feel despairing, 
and go and do desperate things. I felt that I ought 
before now to have told him all about what I had 
heard, but I was in hopes that things would right 
themselves, and always came to the conclusion that 
it was Miss Ross’s duty to have given the captain 
some explanation of her treatment ; anyhow, it did 
not seem to be mine; but when I saw the poor 
smitten fellow go off like he did, I followed him 
softly till I came up with him, my heart beating the 
while with a curious sense of fear. 

There was nothing to fear, though: he had only 
= up to the roof, and when i came up with him 

e 


was evidently calculating about our escape, for he | 
finished off by pulling out his telescope, and looking | 


right across the plain, towards where there was a 
tank and a small station. 

*I think that ought to be our way, Smith, he said. 
*We could stay rand for half an hour's rest, and 


then on again towards Wallahbad, sending a couple | 


of the stoutest men on for help. By the way, we'll 
7 and start a man off to-night, as soon as it’s dark. 
ho will you have to help you?’ 

*I should like to have Bigley, sir, I said. 

* Will one be sufficient ?’ 

‘Quite, sir” I said; for I thought Measles and I 
could manage it between us. 

Half an ons after, Measles was busy at work, 
fetching up muskets, with bayonets fixed, from down 
in the vault, and laying them in order on the flat 
roof, taking care the while to keep out of sight; and 
I went to the room where the women were, under 
Mrs Bantem’s management, getting ready for what 
was to come, for they had been told that we might 
leave the place all at once, 
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I suppose it was my wound made me do things 
in a sluggish dreamy way, and made me feel ready 
to stop and look at any little thing which took my 
attention. Anyhow, that’s the way I acted; and 
going inside that room, I stopped short just inside 
the place, for there were those two little children of 


the colonel’s sitting on the floor, with a whole heap | 
of those numbers of the Bible—those that people | 


take in shilling parts—and with two or three large 
pictures in each. Some one had given them the parts 
to amuse themselves with ; onl as grand and old- 
fashioned as could be, they were shewing these 
pictures to the soldiers’ children. 

As I went in, they’d got a picture open, of Jacob 
lying asleep, with his dream spread before you, of 
the great flight of steps leading up into heaven, and 
the angels going up and down. 

‘There,’ says little Jenny Wren to a boy half as 
old again as herself ; ‘those are angels, and they’re 
coming down from heaven, and they ’ve got beautiful 
wings like birds.’ 

‘Oh,’ says little Cock Robin thoughtfully, and he 
leaned over the picture. Then he says quite seriously : 


That was a poser; but Jenny Wren was read 
with her answer, old-fashioned as could be, and she 


says: 

1 should think it’s toz they were moulting,’ 

I remember wishing that the poor little innocents 
had wings of their own, for it seemed to me that 
they would be a sad trouble to us to get away that 
night, just at the time when a child’s most likely to 
be cross and fretful. 

Night at last, dark as dark, save only a light 
twinkling here and there, in different parts where 
the enemy had made their quarters. There was a 
| buzzing in the camp where the guns were, and as we 
| looked over, once there came the grinding noise of a 

wheel, but only once. 

We made sure that the gate and the broken window 
| opening were well watched, for there was the white 
| calico of the sentries to be seen; but soon the dark- 
| ness hid them, and we should not have known that 
| they were there but for the faint spark now and then 
| which shewed that they were smoking, and once 
| I heard, quite plain in the dead stillness, the sound 
| made by a ‘hubble-bubble’ pipe. 

We waited one hour, and then, with six of us 
| on the roof, the plan I made began to be put into 
operation. 

My idea was that if we could manage to cross the 
| north alley, which as I told you was about ten feet 
| wide, we might then go over the roof of the quarters 
where the mutineers were; then on to the next roof, 
| which was a few feet lower; and from there get down 

on to some sheds, from which it would be easy to 
reach the ground, when the way would be open to us, 
| to escape, with perhaps some hours before we were 
| missed. 

The plan was, I know, desperate, but it seemed 
our only chance, and, as you well know, desperate 
ventures will sometimes succeed when the most care- 
fully arranged plots fail. At all events, Captain 
Dyer took it up, and the men under my directions, a 
couple of muskets were taken at a time, and putting 
them muzzle to muzzle, the bayonet of each was 
thrust down the other’s barrel, which saved lashing 
them together, and gave us a sort of spar about ten 
feet long, and this was done with about fifty. 

I told you that there was a tree grew up in the 
centre of the alley—a stunty, short-boughed tree, 
and to this Measles laid one of the double muskets, 
feeling for a bough to rest it on in the darkness, 
after listening whether there was any one below; 
then he laid more and more, till, with a mattress laid 
upon them, he formed a bridge, over which he boldly 
crept to the tree, where, with the lashings he had 
taken, he bound a couple more muskets horizontal, 
and then shifted the others. He arranged them 
all so that the butts of one end rested on the roof 
of the palace ; the butts at the other end were across 
those he had bound pretty level in the tree. Then 
more and more were laid across, and a couple of thin 
straw mattresses on them; and though it took a tre- 
mendously long time, through Measles fumbling in the 
dark, it was surprising what a firm bridge that made 
as far as the tree. 

The other half was made in just the same fashion, 
and much more easily. Mattresses were laid on it; 
and there, thirty feet above the ground, we had a 
| tolerably firm bridge, one that, though very irregular, 
| a man could cross with ease, creeping on his hands 
and knees; but then there were the women, children, 
and poor Harry Lant. 

Captain Dyer thought it would be better to say 
nothing to them about it, but to bring them all 
quietly up at the last minute, so as to give them no 
time for thought and fear; and then, the last prepara- 
| tion being made, and a rough, short ladder, eight feet 

long, Measles arfd I had contrived, being carried 
over and planted at the end of the other quarters, 
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reaching well down to the next roof, we prepared 
for a start. 

Measles and Captain Dyer went over with the 
ladder, and reported no sentries visible, the bridge 
pretty firm, and nothing apparently to fear, when it 
was decided that Harry Lant should be taken over 
first—Measles volunteering to take him on his back 
and crawl over—then the women and children were 
to be got over, and we were to follow. 

I know it was hard work for him, but Harry Lant 
mever gave a groan, but let them lash his hands 
together with a handkerchief, so that Measles put his 
head through the poor fellow’s arms, for there was no 
trusting to Harry’s feeble hold. 

‘ Now then, in silence,’ says Captain Dyer; ‘and you, 
Lieutenant Leigh, get up the women and children. 
But each child is to be taken by a man, who is to be 
ready to gag the little thing if it utters a sound. 
Recollect, the lives of all depend on silence.—Now, 
Bigley, forward!’ 

‘Wait till I spit in my hands, captain, says 
Measles, though what he wanted to spit in his hands 
for, I don’t know, without it was from use, being 
such a spitting man. 

But spit in his hands he did, and then he was down 
on his hands and knees, crawling on to the mattress 
very slowly, and you could hear the bayonets creaking 
and gritting, as they played in and out of the musket- 
barrels ; but they held firm, and the next minute 
Measles was as far as the tree, but only to get his 
load hitched somehow in a ragged branch, when there 
was a loud crack as of dead-wood snapping, a struggle, 
and Measles growled out an oath—he would swear, 
that fellow would, in spite of all Mrs Bantem said, 
so you mustn’t be surprised at his doing it then. 

We all stood and crouched there, with our hearts | 
beating horribly; for it seemed that the next moment | 
we should hear a dull, heavy crash ; but instead, | 
there came the sharp fall of a dead branch, and at | 
the same moment there were voices at the end of 
the alley. 

If Captain Dyer dared to have spoken, he would 
have called ‘Halt!’ but he was silent; and Measles 
must have heard the voices, for he never moved, 
while we listened minute after minute, our necks 
just over the edge of the roof, till what appeared 
to be three of the enemy crept cautiously along 
through the alley, till one tripped and fell over the 
dead bough that must have been lying right in their 
way. 

Then there was a horrible silence, during which we 
felt that it was all over with the plan—that the enemy 
must look up and see the bridge, and bring down 
those who would attack us with renewed fury. 

But the next minute, there came a soft whisper or 
two, a light rustling, and directly after we knew that 
the alley was empty. 

It seemed useless to go on now; but after five 
minutes’ interval, Captain Dyer determined to pur- 
sue the plan, just as Measles came back panting to 
announce Harry Lant as lying on the roof beyond 
the officers’ quarters. 

‘And you’ve no idee what a weight the little 
chap is,’ says Measles to me.—‘ Now, who’s next?’ 

No one answered ; and Lieutenant Leigh stepped 
forward with Miss Ross. He was about to carry her 
over; but she thrust him back, and after scanning 
the bridge for a few moments, she asked for one of 
the children, and so as to have no time lost, the 
little boy, fast asleep, bless him! was put in her arms, 
when brave as brave, if she did not step boldly on 
to the trembling way, and walk slowly across. 

Then Joe Bantem was sent, though he hung back 
for his wife, till she ordered him on, to go over with 
a soldier’s child on his back; and he was followed by 
a couple more. 


Next came Mrs Bantem, with Mrs Colonel Maine, 


and the stout-hearted woman stood as if hesitating 
for a minute as to how to go, when catching up the 
colonel’s wife, as if she had been a child, she stepped 
on to the bridge, and two or three men held the butts 
of the muskets, for it seemed as if they could not 
bear the strain. 

But though ‘my heart seemed in my mouth, and 
the creaking was terrible, she passed safely over, and 
it was wonderful what an effect that had on the rest. 

‘If it’ll bear that, it’ll bear anything,’ says some 
one close to me ; and we went on, one after the other, 
for the most part crawling, till it came to me and 
Lizzy Green. 

‘You'll go now,’ I said; but she would not leave 
me, and we crept on together, till a bough of the tree 
hindered us, when I made her go first, and a minute 
after we were hand-in-hand upon the roof of the 
officers’ quarters. 

The others followed, Captain Dyer coming last, 
when, seeing me, he whispered: ‘ Where’s Bigley ?’ 
of course meaning Measles. 

I looked round, but it was too dark to distinguish 
one face from another. I had not seen him for the 
last quarter of an hour—not since he had asked me 
if I had any matches, and I had pasded him half-a- 
dozen from my tobacco-pouch. 

I asked first one, and then another, but nobody had 
seen Measles ; and under the impression that he must 
have joined Harry Lant, we cautiously walked along 
the roof, right over the heads of our enemies; for 
from time to time we could hear beneath our feet the 
low buzzing sound of voices, and more than once came 
a terrible catching of the breath, as one of the children 
whispered or spoke. 

It seemed impossible, even now, that we could 
escape, and I was for proposing to Captain Dyer to 
risk the noise, and have the bridge taken down, so 
as to hold the top of the building we were on as a last 
retreat; but I was stopped from that by Measles 
coming up to me, when I told him Captain Dyer 
wanted him, and he crept away once more. 

We got down the short ladder in safety, and then 
crossed a low building, to pass down the ladder on 
to another, which fortunately for us was empty; and 
then, with a little contriving and climbing, we dropped 
into a deserted street of the place, and all stood 
huddled together, while Captain Dyer and Lieutenant 
Leigh arranged the order of march. 

And that was no light matter; but a litter was 
made of the short ladder, and Harry Lant laid upon 
it; the women and children placed in the middle; 
the men were divided; and the order was given in 
a low tone to march, and we began to walk right 
away into the darkness, down the straggling street ; 
but only for the advance-guard to come back directly, 
and announce that they had stumbled upon an 
elephant picketed with a couple of camels. 

‘ Any one with them?’ said Captain Dyer. 

‘Could not see a‘{soul, sir, said Joe Bantem, for 
he was one of the men. 

‘Grenadiers, half-left, said Captain Dyer; ‘for- 
ward!’ and once more we were in motion, tramp, 
tramp, tramp, but quite softly; Lieutenant Leigh at 
the rear of the first party, so as to be with Miss Ross, 
and Captain Dyer in.the rear of all, hiding, poor fellow, 
all he must have felt, and seeming to give up every 
thought to the escape, and that only. 
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I could just make out the great looming figure of 
an elephant, as we marched slowly on, when I was 
startled by a low sort of wimmering noise, followed 
directly after by a grunting on my right. 

‘What’s that?’ says Captain Dyer.. Then in an 
instant: ‘Threes right!’ he cried to the men, and 


ch 


they faced round, so as to cover the women and 
children. 

There was no farther alarm, though, and all seemed 
as silent as could be; so once more under orders, the 
march was continued till we were out from amidst 
the houses, and travelling over the sandy dusty plain ; 
when there was another alarm—we were followed—so 
said the men in the rear; and, sure enough, looming 
up against the darkness—a mass of darkness itself— 
we could see an elephant. 

The men were faced round, and a score of pieces 
were directed at the great brute; but when within 
three or four yards, it was plain enough that it was 
alone, and Measles says aloud: ‘ Blest if it isn’t old 
Nabob !” 

The old elephant it was; and passing through, he 
went up to where Harry Lant was calling him softly, 
knelt down to order; and then climbing and clinging 
on as well as they could, the great brute’s back was 
covered with women and children—the broad shallow 
howdah pretty well taking the lot—while the great 
beast seemed as pleased as possible to get back 
amongst his old friends, rubbing his trunk first on 
this one and then on that ; and thankful we were for 
the help he gave us, for how else we should have got 
over that desert plain I can’t say. 

I should think we had gone a good eight miles, 
when Measles ranges up close aside me as I walked 
by the elephant, looking up at the riding-party from 
time to time, and trying to make out which was 
Lizzy, and pitying them too, for the children were 
fretful, and it was a sad time they had of it up there. 

‘They ll have it hot there sometime to-morrow 
morning, Ike,’ says Measles to me. 

* Where?’ I said faintly, for I was nearly done for, 
and I did not take much interest in anything. 

*Begumbagh,’ he says. And when I asked him 
what he meant, he said: ‘ How much powder do you 
think there was down in that vault?’ 

*A good five hundredweight, I said. 

* All that,’ says Measles. ‘They'll have it hot, 
some of ’em.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ I said, getting interested. 

‘Oh, nothing pertickler, mate; only been arranging 
for promotion for some of ’em, since I can’t get it 
myself, I took the head out of one keg, and emptied 
it by the others, and made a train to where I’ve set 
a candle burning; and when that candle’s burnt out, 
it will set light to another; and that will have to 
burn out, when some wooden chips will catch fire, and 
they ‘ll blaze a good deal, and one way and another 
there ’ll be enough to burn to last till, say, eight 
o’clock this morning, by which time the beauties will 
have got into the place ; and then let ’em look out for 
promotion, for there’s enough powder there to startle 
two or three of ’em.’ 

‘That’s what you wanted the matches for, then ?’ I 
said. 

my That’s it, matey; and what do you think of it, 
eh? 

*You’ve done wrong, my lad, I’m afraid, and’—— 
I didn’t finish ; for just then, behind us, there was a 
“— flashing light, followed by a dull thud; and 
looking back, we could see what looked like a little 
fire-work ; and though plenty was said just then, no 
one but Measles and I knew what that flash meant. 

‘That’s a dead failure,’ growled Measles to me as 
we went on. ‘I believe I am the unluckiest beggar 
that ever breathed. That oughtn’t to have gone off 
for hours yet, and now it’ll let ’em know we’re gone, 
and that’s all.’ 

I did not say anything, for I was too weak and 
troubled, and how 1 kept up as I did, I don’t know 
to this day. 

The morning broke at last with the knowledge 
that we were three miles to the right of the tank 
Captain Dyer had meant to reach. For a few 
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minutes, in a quiet stern way, he consulted with 
Lieutenant Leigh as to what should be done—whether 
to turn off to the tank, or to press on. The help 
received from old Nabob, made them determine to 
press on; and after a short rest, and a better arrange- 
ment for those who were to ride on the elephant, we 
went on in the direction of Wallahbad, I, for my part, 
never expecting to reach it alive. Many a look back 
did I give to see if we were followed, but it was not 
until we were within sight of a temple by the road- 
side, that there was the news spread that there were 
enemies behind ; and though I was ready enough to 
lay the blame upon Measles, all the same they must 
have soon found out our flight, and pursued us. 

The sun could never have been hotter, nor the 
ground more parched and dusty than it was now. 
We were struggling on to reach that temple, which 
we might perhaps be able to hold till help came; for 
two men had been sent on to get assistance ; though 
of all those sent, one and all were waylaid and cut 
down, long before they could reach our friends. But 
we did not know that then; and in the full hope that 
before long we should have help, we crawled on to 
the temple, but only to find it so wide and exposed, 
that in our weak condition it was little better than 
being in the 7. There was a building, though, 
about a hundred yards farther on, and towards that 
we made, every one rousing himself for what was 
— the last struggle, for not a quarter of a mile 
off, there was a yelling crowd of blood-hounds in eager 
pursuit. 

It was with a panting rush that we reached the 
place, to find it must have been the house of the 
collector of the district; but it was all one wrack and 
ruin—glass, tables, and chairs smashed; hangings 
and carpets burnt or ragged to pieces, and in one or 
two places, blood-stains on the white floor, told a 
terrible tale of what had taken place not many days 
before. 

The elephant stopped and knelt, and the women 
and children were passed in as quickly as possible; 
but before all could be got in, about a dozen of the 
foremost mutineers were down upon us with a savage 
rush—I say us, but I was helpless, and only looking 
on from inside—two of our fellows were cut down in 
an instant, and the others borne back by the fierce 
charge. Then followed a desperate struggle, ending 
in the black’ fellows dragging off Miss Ross and one 
of the children that she held. 

They had not gone many yards, though, before 
Captain Dyer and Lieutenant Leigh seemed to see 
the peril together, and shouting to our men, sword in 
hand they went at the black fiends, well supported 
by half-a-dozen of our poor wounded chaps. 

There was a rush, and a cloud of dust; then 
there was the noise of yells and cheers, and Captain 
Dyer shouting to the men to come on; and it all 
acted like something intoxicating on me, for, catch- 
ing up a musket, I was making for the door, when I 
felt an arm holding me back, and I did what I must 
have done as soon as I got outside—reeled and fainted 
dead away. 
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It was a couple of hours after when I came to, and 
became sufficiently sensible to know that I was lying 
with my head in Lizzy’s lap, and Harry Lant close 
beside me. It was very dim, and the heat seemed 
stifling, so that I asked Lizzy where we were, and she 
told me in the cellar of the house—a large wide vault, 
where the women, children, and wounded had beer 
placed for safety, while the noise and firing above 
told of what was taking place. 

I was going to ask about Miss Ross, but just then 
I caught sight of her trying to support her sister, and 
to keep the children quiet. 
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| knew that it was only a question of time, for it was 
| impossible for man to do more. 
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As I got more used to the gloom, I made out that 
there was a small iron grating on one side, through 
which came what little light and air we got; on the 
other, a flight of stone steps leading up to where the 
struggle was going on. There was a strong wooden 
door at the top of this, and twice that door was 
opened for a wounded man to be brought down; 
when, coolly as if she were in barracks, there was 
that noble woman, Mrs Bantem, tying up and binding 
sword-cuts and bayonet-thrusts as she talked cheerily 
to the men. 

The struggle was very fierce still, the men who 
brought down the wounded hurrying away, for there 
was no sign of flinching; but soon they were back 
with another poor fellow, who was now whimpering, 
now muttering fiercely : 

‘If I’d only: have had—curse them !—if I’d' only 
had another cartridge or two, I wouldn’t have cared,’ 
he said as they laid him down close by me; ‘but 
I always was the unluckiest beggar on the face of 
the earth. They’ve most done for me, Ike, and no 
wonder, for it’s all fifty to one up there, and I don’t 
believe a man of ours has a shot left.’ 

Again the door closed on the two men who had 
brought down poor Measles, hacked almost to pieces ; 
and again it was opened, to bring down another 
wounded man, and this one was Lieutenant Leigh. 
They laid him down, and were off back up the steps, 
when there was a yelling, like as if all the devils in 
hell had broken loose, and as the door was opened, | 
Captain Dyer and half-a-dozen more were beaten 
back, and I thought they would have been followed 
down—but no; they stood fast in that ae | 
Captain Dyer and the six with him, while the two | 
fellows who had been down leaped up the stairs to | 
support them, so that, in that narrow opening, there 
were eight sharp British bayonets, and the captain’s 
sword, making such a steel hedge as the mutineers 
could not pass. 

They could not contrive either to fire at our 
party, on account of the wall in front, and every 
attempt at an entrance was thwarted; but we all 


There seemed now to be a lull, and only a buzzing 
of voices above us, mingled with a groan and a dying 
cry now and then, when I quite forgot my pain once 
more on hearing poor Harry Lant, who had for some 
time been quite off his head, and raving, commence 
talking in a quiet sort of way. 

‘Where’s Ike Smith?’ he said. ‘It’s all dark 
here ; and I want to say good-bye to him.’ 

I was kneeling by his side the next minute, holding 
his hand. 

‘God bless you, Ike,’ he said ; ‘and God bless her. 
I’m going, old mate; kiss her for me, and tell her 
that if she hadn’t been made for you, I could have 
loved her very dearly,’ 

What could I do or say, when the next minute 
Lizzy was kneeling on his other side, holding his hand? 

‘God bless you both,’ he whispered. ‘You’ll get 
out of the trouble after all; and don’t forget me.’ 

We promised him we would not, as well as we 
could, for we were both choked with sorrow; and 
then he said, talking quickly : 

“Give poor old Sam Measles my tobacco-box, Ike, 
the brass one, and shake hands with him for me ; 
and now I want Mother Bantem.’ 

She was by his side directly, to lift him gently in 
her arms, calling him her poor gallant boy, her brave 
lad, and no end of fond expressions. 

‘I never had a bairn, _m, she sobbed ; ‘ but if 
I could have had one, I’d have liked him to be like 
you, my own gallant, light-hearted soldier boy; and 
you were always to me as a son.’ 

‘Was 1?’ says Harry softly. ‘I’m glad of it, for 
I never knew what it was to have a mother.’ 


He seemed to fall off to sleep after that, when, no 
one noticing them, those two children came up, and 
the first I heard of it was little Clive crying: ‘ Ally 
Lant—Ally Lant, open eyes, and come and play wis 
elfant.’ 

I started, and looked up to see one of those little 
innocents—his face smeared, and his little hands all 
dabbled with blood, trying to open poor Harry Lant’s 
eyes with his tiny fingers. 

‘Why ‘don’t Ally Lant come and play with us?’ 
says the other; and just then he opened his eyes, 
and looked at them with a smile, when in a moment 
I saw what was happening, for that poor fellow’s 
last act was to get those two children’s hands in his, 
as if he felt that he should like to let his last grasp 
in this world be upon something innocent ; and then 
there was a deepening of that smile into a stern look, 
his lips moved, and all was over; while I was too 
far off to hear his last words. 

But there was one there who did hear them, and 
she told me afterwards, sobbing as though her heart 
would break. 

‘Poor Harry, poor light-hearted Harry,’ Mother 
Bantem said. ‘And did you see the happy smile 
upon his face as he passed away, clasping i two 
poor children’s hands—so peaceful, so quiet, after all his 
suffering; forgetting all then, but what seemed like 
two angels’ faces by his dying pillow, for he said, Ike, 
he said’ 

Poor Mother Bantem broke down here, and I 
thought about what Harry’s dying pillow had been— 
her faithful, old, motherly breast. But she forced 
back her sobs, and wiped the tears from her rough, 

jlain face, as she said in low, reverent tones: ‘ Poor 
arry! His last words: “Of such is the kingdom 
of Heaven.”’ 

Death was very busy amongst our poor company, 
and one—two—three more passed away there, for 
they were riddled with poet and then I saw that, 
in spite of all that could be done, Lieutenant Leigh 
would be the next. He had received his death-wound, 
and he knew it too; and now he lay very still, 
holding tightly by Miss Ross’s hand, while she knelt 
beside him, . 

Captain Dyer, with his eight men, all left, were 
still keeping the door; but of late they had not been 
interfered with, and the poor fellows were able to do 
one another a good turn in binding up wounds. But 
what all were now suffering for want of, was water ; 
and beyond a few drops in one or two of the bottles 
carried by the women, there was none to be had. 

As for me, I could only lie there helpless, and in a 
half-dreamy way, see and listen to all that was going 
on. The spirit in me was good to help; but think of 
my state—going for days with that cut on the face, 
and a broken arm, and in that climate. 

I was puzzling myself about this time as to what 
was going to happen next, for I could not understand 
why the rebels were so quiet; but the next minute 
I was watching Lieutenant Leigh, and thinking about 
the morning when we saw Captain Dyer bound to 
the muzzle of the nine-pounder. 

Could he have been thinking about the same thing? 
I say yes, for all at once he started right up, looking 
wild and excited. He had hold of Miss Ross’s hand; 
but he threw it from him, as he called out: ‘ Now, 
my lads, a bold race, and a short one. We must 
bring them in. Spike the guns—cut the cords. 
Now, then—Elsie or death. Are you ready there? 
Forward !’ 

That last word rang through the vault we were in, 
and Captain Dyer ran down the steps, his hacked 
sword hanging from his wrist by the knot. But he 
was too late to take his messmate’s hand in his, and 
say farewell, if that had been his intention, for 
Lieutenant Leigh had fallen back ; and that senseless 
figure by his side was to all appearance as dead, 
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ip, 


when, with a quivering lip, Captain Dyer gently 
lifted her, and bore her to where, half chupeliols Mrs 
Colonel Maine was sitting. 


XXII. 


I got rather confused, and am to this day, about 
how the time went; things that only took a few 
minutes seeming to be hours in happening, and what 
really did take a long time gliding away as if by 
magic. I think I was very often in a half-delirious 
state; but I can well remember what was the cause 
of the silence above. 

Captain Dyer was the first to see, and taking a rifle 
in his hand, he whispered an order or two; and then 
he, with two more, rushed into the passage, and got 
the door drawn towards us, for it opened outwards ; 
but in so doing, he slipped on the floor, and fell with 
a bayonet-thrust through his shoulder, when, with a 
yell of rage—it was no cheer this time—our men 
dashed forward, and dragged him in; the door was 
pulled to, and held close; and then those poor 
wounded fellows—heroes I call ’em—stood angrily 
muttering. 

I think I got more excited over that scene than 
over any part of the struggle, and all because I was 
lying there helpless ; but it was of no use to fret, 


| though I lay there with the weak tears running down 


my cheeks, as that brave man was brought down, 
and laid near the grating, with Mother Bantem at 
work directly to tear off his coat, and begin to 
bandage, as if she had been brought up in a hospital. 

The door was forsaken, for there was a new guard 
there, that no one would try to pass, for the silence 
was explained to us all: first, there was a loud yell- 
ing and shrieking outside; and then there was a 
little thin blue wreath of smoke beginning to curl 
under the door, inn | along the top step, and 
collecting like so much blue water, to spread very 
slqwly ; for the fiends had been carrying out; their 
wounded and dead, and were now going to burn us 
where we lay. 

I can recollect all that ; for now a maddening sense 
of horror seemed to come upon me, to think that 
those few poor souls left were to be slain in such a 
barbarous way, after all the gallant struggle for life ; 
but what surprised me was the calm, quiet way in 
which all seemed to take it. 

Once, indeed, the men had a talk together, and 
asked the women to join them in a rush through the 
passage ; but they gave up the thought directly, for 
they Ew that if they could get by the flames, there 
were more cruel foes outside, waiting to thrust them 
back. 

So they all sat down in a quiet, resigned way, 
listening to the crackle outside the door, watching 
the thin smoke filter through the crevices, and form 
in clouds, or pools, according to where it came through. 

And you f have wondered to see those r fellows, 
how they acted: why, Joe Bantem rubbed his face 
with his handkerchief, smoothed his hair and whiskers, 
and then got his belts square, as if off out, on 
parade, before going and sitting quietly down by his 
wife. 

Measles lay very still, gently humming over the 
old child’s hymn, Oh/ that’ll be joyful, but only to 
burst out again into a fit of grumbling. 

Another went and knelt down in a corner, where he 
stayed; the rest shook hands all round, and then, 
seeing Captain Dyer sitting up, and sensible, they 


went and saluted him, and asked leave to shake hands | 
with him, quite upsetting him, poor fellow, as he | 


called them, in a faint voice, his ‘brave lads,’ and 


asked their pardon, if he’d ever been too harsh with 


them. 


‘God bless you! no, sir,’ says Joe Bantem, jumping 
up, and shaking the hand himself, ‘which that 


you’ve never been, but always a good officer as your 
company loved. Keep a brave heart, my boys, itll 
soon be over. We've stood in front of death too 
many tinies now to shew the white feather. Hurray 
for Captain Dyer, and may he have his regiment in 
the tother land, and we be some of his men !’ 

Joe Bantem gave a bit of a reel as he said this, and 
then he’d have fallen if it hadn’t been for his wife ; 
and though his was rather strong language, you see it 
must be excused, for, leave alone his wounds, and 
the mad feeling they’d bring on, there was a wild 
excitement on the men then, brought on by the fight- 
ing, which made them, as you may say, half-drunk. 

Ve must all have been choked over and over again, 
but for that grating; for the hotter the fire grew 
above, the finer current of air swept in. The mutineers 
could not have known of it, or one of their first acts 
must have been to seal it up. But it was half- 
covered by some creeping flower, which made it 
invisible to them, and so we were able to breathe. 

And now it may seem a curious thing, but I’m 
going to say a little more about love. A strange 
time, you "ll perhaps say, when. those poor people 
were crouching together in that horrible vault, expect- 
ing their death moment by moment. But that’s why 
it was, and not from any want of retiring modesty. 
I believe that those poor souls wished to shew those 
they loved how true was that feeling; and therefore 
it was that wife crept to husband’s side, and Lizzy 
Green, forgetting all else now, placed her arms round 
my neck, and her lips to mine, and kissed me again 
and again, 

It was no time for scruples ; and thus it was that, 
being close to them, I heard Miss Ross, kneeling by 
the side of Captain Dyer, ask him, sobbing bitterly 
the while—ask him to forgive her, while he looked 
almost cold and strange at her, till she whispered to 
him long and earnestly, when I knew that she must 
be telling him all about the events of that morning. 
It must have been, for with a cry of joy I saw him 
bend towards her, when she threw her arms round 
him, and clasped his poor bleeding form to her breast. 

They were so when I last looked upon them, and 
every one seemed lost in his or her own suffering, all 
save those two children, one of whom was asleep on 
Mrs Maine’s lap, and the other playing with the gold 
knot of Captain Dyer’s sword. 

Then came a time of misty smoke and heat, and the 
crackling of woodwork ; but all the while there was 
a stream of hot pure air rushing in at that grating to 
give us life. 

We could hear the black fiends running round 
and round the burning building, yelling, and no doubt 
ready to thrust back any one who tried to get out. 
But there seemed then to come another misty time, 
from which I was roused by Lizzy whispering to me : 
‘Is it very near now?’ 

‘ What ?’ I said faintly. 

‘Death,’ she whispered, with her lips close to my 
ear. ‘If it is, pray God that He will never let us 
part again in the land where all is peace !’ 

I tried to answer her, but I could not, for the hot, 
stifling, blinding smoke was now in my throat, when 
the yelling outside seemed to increase. There was a 
loud rushing sound; the trampling of horses; the 
jingling of cavalry sabres; a loud English hurray ; 
and a crash ; and I knew that there was a charge of 


horse sweeping by. Then came the hurried beating 
| of feet, the ring of platoon after platoon of musketry, 
| @ rapid, squandering, skirmishing fire; more yelling, 
and more English cheers ; the rush, again, of galloping 
horses ; and, by slow degrees, the sound of a fierce 
| skirmish, growing more and more distant, till there 
came another rapid beating of hoofs, a sudden halt, 
the jingle and rattle of harness, and a moment after, 
bim—bom—bom—bom! at regular intervals; and I 


waved my hand, and gave a faint cheer, for I could 
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mentally see it all: a troop of light-horse had 
charged twice; the infantry had come up at the 
double; and now here were the horse-artillery, with 
their light six-pounders, playing upon the retreating 
rebels where the cavalry were not cutting them up. 

That faint cheer of mine brought out some more ; 
and then there was a terrible silence, for the relief 
seemed to have come too late; but a couple of our 
men crawled to the grating, where the air reviving 
them, they gave another ‘ Hurray!’ which was 
answered directly. 

And then there was a loud shout, the excited 
buzz of voices, the crashing of a pioneer’s axe 
against the framework of the grating ; and after a 
hard fight, from which our friends were beaten back 

in and again, we poor wretches, nearly all insen- 
sible, were dragged out about a quarter of*an hour 
before the burning house fell with a crash. Then 
there was a raging whirlwind of flame, and smoke, and 
sparks, and the cellar was choked up with the 
burning ruin, 


xx 


How well I remember coming to myself as I lay there 
on the grass,with our old surgeon, Mr Hughes, kneeling 
by my side; for it was our own men that formed the 
infantry of the column, with a troop of lancers, and 
one of horse-artillery. “There was Colonel Maine 
kneeling «by his wife, who, poor soul, was —— 
fast, al him turning from her to the children, an 
back again ; while it was hard work to keep our men 
from following up the pursuit, now kept up by the 
lancers and horse-artillery, so mad and excited were 
they, to find only eight wounded men out of the com- 
pany they had left. 

But, one way and another, the mutineers paid dear 
for what suffering they caused us. I can undertake 
to [say that, for every life they took, half-a-dozen of 
their own side fell—the explosion swept away, I 
suppose, quite fifty, just as they had attempted a 
surprise, and came over from the south side in a 
night-attack ; while the way in which they were cut 
up in the engagement was something awful. 

For, anxious beyond measure at not hearing news 
of the party left in Begumbagh, Colonel Maine at 
length obtained permission to go round by that 
station, reinforce the troops, and then join the 
general by another route. 

They were making forced marches, when they 
caught sight of the rebels yelling round the burning 
building, fully a couple of hundred being outside ; 
when, not knowing of the sore strait of those within, 
they had charged down, driving the murderous black 
scoundrels before them like so much chaff. 


But you must not think that our 
end. Is it not told im the 
long enough it was a 
India, and how our were in many places sore 

ut to it; while — home was made desolate 

y the most cruel outrages! It was many a lon 
week before we could be said to be in safety ; but 
don’t know that I suffered much beyond the pains of 
that arm, or rather that stump, for our surgeon, Mr 
Hughes, when I grumbled a little at his taking it off, 
told me I might be very thankful that I had escaped 
with life, for he had never known of sttch a case 
before. 

But it was rather hard lying alone there in the 


ins were at an 
of history how for 
ght for a standing in 


temporary hospital, missing the tender hands that 
one love 
And yet I have no right to say quite alone, for 


poor old Measles was on one side, and. Joe Bantem 
on the other, with Mrs Bantem doing all she could 
for us three, as well as five more of our poor fellows. 


men’s wounds, and say it was wonderful how they 
could live through them; but live they all seemed 
disposed to, except poor Measles, who was terrible 
bad and delirious, till one day, when he could hardly 
speak above a whisper, he says to me—being quite in 
his right mind : . 

‘I daresay some of you chaps think that I’m going 
to take my discharge; but all the same, you’re 
wrong, for I mean to go in now for promotion ! 

He said ‘ now ;’ but what he did then was to go in 
for sleep—and sleep he did for a good four-and- 
twenty hours—when he woke up grumbling, and 
calling himself the most unlucky beggar that ever 
breathed. 


Time went on; and one by one we poor fellows 
got out of hospital cured ; but I was the last; and it 
was many months after, that, at his wish, I called 
upon Captain—then Major—Dyer, at his house in 
London. For, during those many months, the mutiny 
had been suppressed, and our regiment had been 
ordered home. 

I was very weak and pale, and I hadn’t got used to 
this empty sleeve, and things looked very gloomy 
ahead; but, somehow, that day when I called at 
Major Dyer’s seemed the turning-point ; for, to a poor 
soldier there was something very soothing for your 
old officer to jump up, with both hands outstretched 
to catch yours, and to greet you as warmly as did 
his handsome, bonny wife. 

They seemed as if they could hardly make enough 
of me; but the sight of their happiness made me 
feel low-spirited ; and I felt no better when Mrs Dyer 
—God bless her !—took my hand in hers, and led me 
to the next room, where she said there was an old 
friend wanted to see me. 

I felt that soft jewelled hand holding mine, and I 
heard the door close as Mrs Dyer went out again, and 
then I stood seeing nothing—hearing nothing—feeling 
nothing, but a pair of clinging arms round my neck, 
and a tear-wet face pressed to mine. 

And did that make me feel happy ? 

No! I can say it with truth. For as the mist 
cleared away from my eyes, and I looked down on, 
to me, the brightest, truest face the sun ever shone 
on, there was a great sorrow in my heart, as I 
told myself that it was a sin and a wrong for me, 
a poor invalided soldier, to think of taking advantage 
of that fine handsome girl, and tying her down to 
one who was maimed for life. 

And at last, with the weak tears running down 
my cheeks, I told her of how it could not be: that 
I should be wronging her, and that she must think 
no more of me, only as a dear friend; when there 
is that amount of folly in this world, that my heart 
swelled, and a great ball seemed rising in my throat, 
and I choked again and again, as those arms clun 
tighter and tighter round my neck, and Lizzy called 
me her hero, and her brave lad who had saved her 
life again and again; and asked me to take her to 
my heart, and keep her there; for her to try and be 
to me a worthy loving wife—one that would never 
say a bitter word to me as long as she lived. 

i said that there was so folly in this world, so 
how can you wonder at me catching it of her, when 
she was so close that I could feel her breath upon 
my cheeks, my hair, my eyes, as once more, forgetting 
all in her love, she kissed me again and again. How, 
then, could I help, but with that one hand press her 
to my heart, and go the way that weak heart of mine 
wished. 

I know it was wrong; but how can one always 
fight against weakness. And, to tell you the truth, 
I had fought long enough—so long that I wished for 
peace. And I must say this, too, you must not be 


hard on Lizzy, and think that it would have been 


| better for her to have let me do a little more of 


| More than once I heard Mr Hughes talk about the 
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the courting: there are exceptional cases, and this | Colonel and Mrs Maine, and th 
was one. we ant 
I had ‘a true friend in Major. Dyer, and to him-I 
owe my present position—not a ‘very grand one; but 
speaking honestly as a man, | don’t believe, if I had | wound troubling him. 
been a general, some one at home could think more of We fought our old battles over again on those 
. me; while, as to this.empty sleeve, she’s proud of it, | nights-; and we did not forget the past and gone; for 
and says that all the country is the same. | Mrs Bantem stood up after supper, with her stiff glass 
aah , | of-grog in her hand—a glass into which I saw a couple 
Wandering about as a regiment is, éne does not | of tears fall—as she spoke-of the dead—the brave men 
often have a chance to see one’s old messmates ; but | who fell in ‘defence of the defenceless and innocent, 
Sergeant and Mrs Bantem, and Sergeant Measles did | hoping that the earth lay lightly on the grave of 
have tea and supper with us one night here in| Lieutenant Leigh, while she proposed the memory of 
London, Mrs Bantem saying that Measles’ was as | brave Harry Lant, 
proud of his promotion as a dog with two tails, We drank that toast in silence ; and more than one 
though Measles did say he was an unlucky beggar, | eye was wet as the old scenes came back—scenes 
or he’d have been a captain. And, my! what a night | such as I hope may never fall to the lot of men again 
we did have of that, without one drawback, only | to witness; for if there ig ever a fervent prayer sent 
Measles would spit op my wife’s Brussels carpet ; | up to the Maker of All, by me, an old soldier, who 
and so we did have a night last year when the old | has much to answer for, it is contained in those words, 
regiment was stationed at Edinburgh, and the wife | so familiar to you all at the season of Christmas: 
and me had a holiday, and went down and saw ‘Peace on Earto!’ Amen, 


ere 

ose children grown up 

’ . ‘ ¥ 

a’most into a man and woman. But Colonel Dyer 
had exchanged ‘into another regiment, and they say 
he is. going to retire on half-pay, on account of his 
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